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The present low death-rate Is no evidence that the maladies common to this 
season: are not amongst us. THEY ARE, but the attacks and fatalities are less 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
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They possess three grand qualities, being 
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BUBBLES. 


With bowl on lap, with cheeks distent, 
The eager child the bubble blows ; 
From thinnest film to bulging pride 
The iridescent vision grows. ; 
Half free it sways, then swings adrift 
To float triumphant through the air ; 
How bravely all ite beauty shows! 
The bubble burste—there’s nothing there. 


The lover pleads—his sweetheart smiles ; 
Low words are breathed; a blush, a sigh, 
A stealthy pressure of the band, 
The raising of a downcast eye. 
The vows are said; the symbol ring» 
Gleams golden as the maiden’s hair ; 
Two souls are shackled till they die— 
The bubble burste—there’s nothing there. 


Hark to the trumpet’s brazen notes! 
What trophies does the warrior bring P 
The banners wave—behold the chief! 
In deafening peals the plaudits ring. 
The noiseless sands have stolen the hours ; 
How soon the funeral torches flare! 
“The King is dead. Long live the King!” 
The bubble burste—there's nothing there. 


The scholar bends in patient toil, 
Beneath the lonely midnight flame. 
Dreaming that ere his course is run, 
Laborious hours shall purchase fame. 
And, when the starveling soul is fied, 
Dame Fortune doles a niggard share. 
He leaves a bloodless, empty name— 
The bubble burste—there's nothing there. 


HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE pecuniary difficulties in which aspirants for 
fame become involved have inspired many an anecdote. 

“ Here's a m on the ‘Owld Counthry,’ sorr,” caid 
a frayed-looking individual to the editor of a weekly 
newspaper in a legs town; “an’ it’s hopin’ you'll take 
it, Oi am.” 

* What is your address P” inquired the editor. 

“That depinds intoirely on you, sorr,” responded the 
poet with a cheerful smile. 

“Depends on me?” echoed the editor. 
you mean P ” 

“If yez take that poem, sorr, me addthress will 
shtill be sivinty-wan, Dixther Sthrate,’ replied the 
sanguine poet; “but if yez don’t take it,” he added 
darkly, “it's mesilf that'll’ be lift widout any addthress 
to me name, if me landlady kapes her wurrd, sorr!” 


———.- 
BUSINESS OFFICES IN AMERICA. 


ComMerciaL buildings in America have sprung to 
such an immense height that it has been found necessary 
eee me ey pee method of construction. 

ings wholly o ick, 8 " mortar are alread 

old-faa pasa lly tone, and mortar are already 
‘ The office of the American man of business must be 

right, roomy, and comfortable, and different in every 
respect from the dingy rooms which have so long been 
associated with our business houses in the City. 

guhey, must contain every modern luxury which can 
d to the ease and comfort of hard-worked men. A 

rst-class restaurant is often to be found bengath the 
roof ; a boot-black and barber’s shop, and a dozen other 
—_ conveniences will all be on the same premises. 

Buildings of this description range from fourteen to 
‘wenty storeys in height. - 
4m of course, are supplied to all the buildings, and 
thus an office on the fifteenth floor is equally convenient 
9 hs on the second. 

__ hese immense buildings are now constructed on a 
jfamework of steel, by which means it has been 
en that, they can be erected at a ager cheaper 
a than b e ordinary method. Each wall has thus 
ie A i oo weighs to support, the advantage of which 

The E : " 2 Sanne 
wou ay population of one of these immense houses 
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The first number of Mr.:C. Arthur Pearson's latest venture, MELODY, is now before us, and 
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WHAT THE FRENCH MAID THOUGHT. 


Woopsy GALLanTE: “I am most grieved to learn of 
your mistress’s illness. Nothing serious—no great 
cause for alarm, I trust?” 

The New French Maid: “ No, monsieur, nozzing beeg, 
nae grande. Something—what you call leetle, 
petite. 

Woodby Gallante: ** What is it?” 

The New French Maid: ‘“Eet is what zey call ze 
leetle—small—smallpox.” 


—_— OO JO 
BULL FIGHT ON BICYCLES, 


THE latest thing in Spanish bull-fights is to put the 
matador on a bicycle instead of a horse. Carlos 
Rodriguez, a well-known cyclist, and Badila, the 
picador of the Quadrille de Mazzantini, both entered 
the arena lately, in Madrid, mounted on cycles. 

Rodriguez soon ran uway from the bull, but Badila, 
the picador, stood his ground and, not being able to turn 
quickly enough, was overtaken, and both machine and 
rider tossed high in air by the infuriated animal. 

By a miracle the rider was not hut, but the machine 
was wrecked beyond repuir. 
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YOUR CHARACTER FROM HAND- 
WRITING. 


Up to the present I have steadfastly set my face 
against the delineation of character from handwriting 
through the medium of P.W. However, so many 
lettera have reached me quite recently, asking that f[ 
should start this feature in P.W., that I have at length 
decided to do so. 

I have secured the services of the most expert 
Graphologist, whose accuracy in past cases has been 
proved beyond a doubt. 


WHAT TO DO. 


Send a specimen of your handwriting on an unruled 
sheet of paper, and signed with your customary si 
ture and fall address. Inclose six penny stamps and an 
envelope stamped and addressed to- youreelf, to 
GRAPHOLOGIST, Pcarsen's Weekly Offices, Henrietta 
Street, London. 


———__ —q~jo___—_ 


PHOTOGRAPHING HIS OWN BRAIN. | 


THE rivalry of scientists over the new photography 
was the goad required to drive Dr. Carleton Simon, of 
New York. to bring his experiments on photographing 
the human brain to a successful conclusion. Whee 
experiments have extended over a period of three years, 
but at Jast eatisfactory and conclusive results have been 
produced in the presence of reliable witnesses and duly 
published. 

Dr. Simon does not work with the invisible “X” 
rays, which produce nothing but shadows, but with 
distinctly visible electric :ays in combination with the 
vibration caused by sound. 

He made the anatomy of the firefly his especial study, 
and has in that way succeeded in equalising the average 
between the rapidity of light and sound. 

Finding that flashes of electricity passing through the 
body form a circuit at the smallest possible points, the 
doctor decided to conduct the electric rays round the 


skull beneath the scalp. He found by experiment that a 
direct discharge of electricity through the brain caused 
paralysis. 


By means of the apparatus he uses the doctor throws 
the electric light against one side of the head, as in a 
magic lantern, while the attractive force at the other 
side conducts it beneath the scalp. 

By means of mirrors he was able to clearly see the 
working of his own brain, in addition to photographin 
it, so that far purposes of ie Fare Dr. Simon’s meth 
seems to be far more serviceable to humanity than the 
“XX” rays. Further experiments are now being made 
with a view to rendering visible the whole interior of the 
human anatomy. 


grand sixpenhyworth. No less than a dozen songs and pieces for various instruments, by 


magazine is printed on stout paper, full music size. 


This excellent pertojical we commend to the notice of all mus 


IS THIS HUMBUG? 


IF NOT, HOW DO yOU ACCOUNT FOR IT. 


PALE-FACE sleight-of-hand performers and fakirs 
would do well to go West and learn the true art from 
the Moqui Indians of the South-west—in New Mexico. 

| A pale-face is not permitted, however, to witness these 
| ‘religious tests,” unless he has first renounced civilisa- 
tion and become what is known among frontier men a3 

a‘ squaw man”—that is, a white man married to an 

Indian woman. 

Hére is a description of their tricks: The select 
audience of worshippers is “discovered” in the estusa 
(church) seated on the ground ; all lights are lowered. 
Enter into the open space several men, who move round 
singing a solemn chant to a drum accompaniment. 

An Indian dium is a vessel partly filled with water 
with a hide stretched over the top. 

1 The scene is weird and the audience are as quiet as 
| mice. Presently there is heard a rustling of pinions and 
| feathers and the hooting of an owl—a bird of ill-omen 
; to the Indians. The audience become terrified, and 
frequently the squaws make a hasty exit. Then the 
noise becomes fainter and fainter still, as if the bird were 
vanishing through the roof. Torches are brought in by 
the attendants and—presto! a change. 

Lights go down again and a similar noise is heard. 
The bird seems to be flying all over the room. The 
lights are again brought in and the illusion shown. 
Finally the medicine man squats down in the open 
space, cross-legged like u Turk. 

One man holds him by the knees, another by the 
arms. The lights are extinguished. There is a rustling 
of feathers and pinions and an apparent struggle. The 
lighta are called for, and the medicine man is not 
discovered. The men who attempted to hold him in 
this craniped position are the most mystified, and 
cannot tell whether he went through the barred door or 
the roof. 

The performance concludes with a lightning and 
thunder scene. Thunder reverberates through the room, 
and flashes of light, zigzag and horizontal lines, play 
; over the heads of the audience, almost blinding them. 
Sometimes the room is so lighted with these flashes 
that they plainly see the medicine man in the open 
space, with no stage paraphernalia, no wide sleeves or 


- | boxes. and almost unclothed. 


; This wonderful magic trick is performed in a room 
| holding only about fifty people, who are seated round 
| the shaman or medicine man. He is in the centre of an 
open space ten feet square, and has no table, chair or 
“ property ’ whatever. 

The shaman claim that these extraordinary powers 
are given to them through their fasting and praying. 
They fast and ve three days and nights before eac 
performance, which, however, is only two or three times 
| a season. They do not charge for admission, claiming 
that it would be sacrilegious to do so and that they 
would lose their powers. But after the performances 
| the mystified and superstitious audience heap upon the 
| shamen all kinds of presents, which, of course, he 
accepts, just us a prima donna does a diamond ring. 


——— 


| Brown: *“Do you and Miss Ransom still play 
| duets P” 

Jones: ‘No; we gave them up. Our handc always 

got so mixed up that her mother objected.” 
—_—~- f= 

A story is told of a lady who complained to a shop- 
keeper that, in sending pargels to her, he would address 
her as ** The * Honourable.’” 

“Don’t mention it, ma‘am. It doesn’t signify at all.” 

“But it does signify. My parcels may go to the 
was person. I am not ‘ Honourable.’ ”’ 

“ We, madam, have always found you so.” 

-— 

“ WHO is that little man talking to all those people 
crowding about him? He's been attracting no end of 
attention to-night.” 

“Why, haven’t you heard of Jinkins, the great 
explorer, just returned from his a Pea into the 
very heart of Bungaboo, where he had the most thrill- 
ing experiences?” 

“Certainly ; and you don’t tell me that’s Jinkins?” 

“Oh, no! Jinkins isn't here. That’s Firkins, who 
claims he used to go to the same school with Jinkins.” 


we have no hesitation in pronouncing it a 
opular composers, are included, and the 
ical readers.—Baraar, 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S 
DIARY. 


Being Passages from the Experience of a Solicitor: 
By NatHANIEL QUILLETT, Notary Public. 


Prepared for the Press by Joun K. Leys, author of 
“The Lindsays,” “ The Tenth of June,” etc. 


V.—THE LUCKY SCABF-PIN. 
“Mer, THomas BETHELL wishes to see you, sir,” said 


my clerk. 7 

* Bethell? I don’t seem to remember the name. 

‘* He was here with Mr. Crosby,” said the clerk. I at 
once recollested that this man Betheil had lately pur- 
chased a house from my client, Mr. Crosby, and I 
ordered him to‘be shown into anotber.room. The man 
was a bookmaker—a somewhat notorious racing man— 
and reputed to be wealthy. My impression was that he 
was & coaree, sort of not likely to be a 
desirable client. - ; 

“Well, Mr, Bethell, what can I do for you?” I 
asked. 


“I want you to get a separation between me and my 
wife,” he answeredly bluntly, with a frown on his heavy 


8. 
“Ah! That sort of thing is not much in my way. 

* However, since you are here, you can tell me — case, 
and I can say at once whether it is one that I can take 


“Well, it's this way. I've had first-rate lack for 
more than a year now, andI put it all down to my 


scarf- 
“ Your scarf-pin!” I tried to preserve my profes- 
sional gravity; but I knew that my face wore an ill- 


in. . 

“T said a ecarf-pin, and I mean my scarf-pin,” said 
my client ly. “ You may laugh your eyes out, but 
it's true, for I’ve proved it. often as I've left that 

in at home, and gone to a race meetin’, I came home a 
= loser. I never took that pin with me yet, and 
didn't come home a winner.” 

“Then I should advise you to take it with you every 
time.” 


“ Thank you for nothing. Ican’t. It’s been stolen.” 

I noticed now for the first time that Mr. Bethell wore 
a broad ecarf of some dark-coloured silk. without any 
ornament in it whatever. 

“ Yes, it’s been stolen by my wife st her aged 
nothing cousin, , in to spoil my luck an’ 
turn it tohim. But I'll be too many for’em. See what 
TI found in my wife's desk.” . 

He handed me as he spoke a scrap of paper, on which 


° 


was written : . 

“If you don’t wish to see me ruined, get that infernal 
infor me. I swear fo you I only want the loan of it. 
will return it to you in a week or two, and you can 
easily say that you dane it somewhere in the house. I 
don’t see why I shouldn't have my turn of luck as well 
as other La so oe 

Much as I had heard of the superstition of gamblers, 
I could hardly have believed that people able to read 
and write should have had such unquestioning faith in 
the efficacy of a charm or talisman. . 

“Where did you pick up this marvellous pin?” I 
asked. ‘“ How do you account for its magical proper- 
ties P” 

My client glanced towards the door; then, bending 
over towards me, he said in a hoarse whisper : 

“It was took off the bedy of the Honourable 
Lionel Fitzherbert, after he blew out his brains 
behind the Grand Stand at Doncaster.” 

In _ spite of myself I 
shuddered. It seemed as if 
there were something fittin 
in the idea that a relic o 
a ruined, self - murdered 
gambler should be an instru- 
ment of the Powers of Evil. 
ae “ There was another note,” 
- @said Mr. Bethell, handin 

fme a hae which had 
a) ly n torn off a 
Samet notepaper. It con- 
tained an assurance that the 
writer—it was not signed— 
would poison himeelf if the 
pin were not delivered to him 
on a certain Tuesday. 

“On Tuesday!” roared 
' the bookmaker. “ An’ on 
Tuesday morning my ecarf-pin wasn't to be found. 
Ain’t that proof?” 

“Perhaps. But I don't understand yet what you 
wish me to do.” 


me 
“Oan’t I prosecute this blackguard Dacre for stealing 
my pin P” 
shook my head. 
“No jury would convict him,” saidI. “He says that 
he intends to give it back to you, and no doubt he will. 
Wait a bit, and I dare say it will turn up.” 


“ And my wife? Osan‘! geta on from her?” 
“What! ¥or lendin cousin your scarf-pin 
without your knowledge? Certainly not!” 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, March.—The third number of this fresh 
of the two preceding numbers, which is great praise, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


About a month after this Mr. Bethell came to me 
again, this time bringing his wife with him. 

“There!’’ said the kmaker, thrusting a sheet: of 
notepaper into my hand, “just tell me what you think 
of that.” 

I read as follows : 

Thomas Berse..,—This is to warn you solemnly, and to 
beseech you, as you value your life, not to go to Ascot races this 
year, but to stay quietly at home. In that caee no harm will 
come to you. If you persist in going after this warning, you are 
a doomed man,—A WELL-WISHER. 

“Now, look at that,” said Mr. Bethell, as I raised my 
eyes from the paper, putting another letter into my 
hand, which was to the same effect as the former one. 
“The handwriting is changed, purposely I say; but I 
maintain that the same person wrotethem both. What 
do you say P” 

examined the two specimens of handwriting, and 
er to the conclusion that the man was very probably 
right. 
was on the point of saying so, when I happened to 
lance at Mrs. Bethell, and I saw on her face such a 
a of terror that involuntarily the words froze on my 
ips. 

“ Really, I can’t say,” said I, with an affectation of 
carelessness. “ I fancy that Ido see some resemblance, but 
T am no expert in those matters, and am quite as likely 
to be wrong as right. I should not build much on the 
similarity of the two styles of writing if I were you.” 

Mr. Bethell’s face fell, and he looked down on the 
carpet, as if in doubt as to his next step. I seized the 
opportunity to steal a look at Mrs. Bethell. A look of 
relief had come into her face; her lips were moving, as 
if some hidden feeling were too strong to be an 
entirely within her own breast, and were striving to 
find utterance. 

‘Here, you get along!”’ said the man to his wife, in 
a tone that would haxé beet harsh if used to adog. “I 
don’t want you here no longer.” 

“Tsay, Mr. Quillett,” said my unprepossessing client, 
when his wife had left us alone together, “I wish you 
would come with me to Ascot to-morrow.” 

I stared at him for 2 moment and then burst into a fit 
of laughter. The idea of my leaving my work and my 
clients to act as bodyguard for this disreputable old 
sinner was too preposterous. 

“TI know it’s a queer thing I’m asking of you,” said 
he, quite unmoved by the way in which I had taken his 
proposal, “and out of the way of your business, but I’m 
jot pay for it accordingly. I'll give you twenty 
pounds if you'll come down to Ascot with me to-morrow, 
stay till the races are over, and see me safe home again. 
That’s a fair offer, isn't it P” 

“It is,” I tetarned; “but I fail to see what I can do 
for you that.‘will be, or could be, worth the money.” 

“I would feel a sight easier if I knew what's in front 
of me,” said he, “but I don’t know more than that 
there's something. What it is, and how it’s going to 
hurt me, I don’t know. I wish to God I did. But it’s 
like this, My wife’s cousin, Reginald Dacre, is about 
one of the biggest rascals unhung. You may take it 
that there’s no wickedness and no meanness that he'd 
not go through if it was to carry out what he had in his 
mind. I've known him three years, and I’ve had man 
a bet with him, and won nearly all of them. The huok 
has been agin him, I don’t deny that. And nothing you 
can say will turn it out of my head that he persuaded 
Annie, that’s my wife—his cousin, you understand—to 
steal my lucky scarf-pin and give it to him, so as to 
change the luck.” 

“ Look here,” I cried, moving impatiently in my seat. 
“ All this about your lucky Se is the purest foolish- 
ness. If you and he are childish enough to believe in 
those talismans I can’t help it. But I won’t have any- 
thing to do with it. I have serious business to do 
to-day, and I must really ask you to allow me to attend 
to it.” 

“When I say change the luck,” pursued my queer 
client, totally unmoved by my open contempt for him 
and his concerns, “I mean chiefly in respect of Were 
Wolf, which is to run for the Cup to-morrow. He has 
backed Were Wolf with me for all he is worth—and 
something more, if I'm not mistaken ; and if the horse 
does not win he’ll be stone broke. The horse can’t win, 
80 I'm sure of him, barring foul play. My firm belief is 
that he’s got the scarf-pin for no other pu: than to 
get the better of me over it by some trick or other. 
He may deny the bet—but he can’t do that, for I’ve 
put it down in black and white. I don’t know what he 
means to do, but there’s some rascally trick on foot, and 
my wife has got wind of it and sent me that warning.” 

“Do you really think she sent you that anonymous 
letter? ; 

“Think? Iam certain of it!” 

“ But why should she have resource to a contrivance 
of that kind? Why not speak to you about it P” 

“Why? Because she is too far in with her cousin— 
that’s why! I would have nat’rally asked her how she 
knew there was any plot on foot agin me, and she 
couldn’t have answered me without betraying her com- 
rade. But I'll be even with her yet! I'll teach her to 
meddle with my affairs and hand over my lucky pin 
to hgh 1? 

“Well, Mr. Bethell, I'm sorry to say that I don’t see 
my way to doing what you ask me, go let there be an 
end of it.” : 

The only answer the old fellow made was to drag a 
dirty cheque-book out of his pocket, and, helping him. 


\ 


and beautiful magazine lies before us, and it 
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self to a pen, he proceeded laboriously to fill up a 


cheque. 

When the document was ready he presented it to me, 
“T'll give you that,” said he, “ and welcome, if you'll it 
do what I asked of you.” 

The cheque was for one hundred pounds. 

I stared at him in mute surprise. Certainly it was 4 
large fee, and if the service required was not strictly of 
a professional nature, it was at least honest enough. 

IT don’t like to refuse so handsome an offer,” suid [. 
“and my only scruple about taking it is that I can't «.... 
how I am to be worth a tenth part of the money to yuu.” 

“That's my business. Will you come P” 

“Tf you really wish it.” 

A look of intense relief came over Bethell’s eicat. 
coarse face, and, bidding me be at Waterloo at nine 
sharp, he went away. 

I met my client at Waterloo next morning. He wis 
well-dressed and in better spirits than he had been the 
day before. When we got into the railway carriage | 
noticed that he was wearing in his scarf a gold dow's. 
head pin. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, as he saw that my gaze wa. 
fastened on it, “I’ve got it back! When I got hon. 
last night, there it was, stuck in this scarf on my 
dressing-table. I had given my wife a good fright tw. 
days ago when I found her letters, and swore that | 
would divorce her if I didn’t have my lucky pin lack. 
and no doubt she went to her cousin, and persuaded 
him to give it up. She pretended that she had found it 
stuck in the scarf at the back of one of my drawer- 
All lies! But all’s well that ends well. I'm ‘not afraisl 
of Dacre and his tricks now!” 

On this I offered to rescind the agreement we hil 
made the preceding evening; but by that time the 
train was in motion, and Mr. Bethell protested that he 
wanted my company all the same—only, he warned me. 
I must on no account let any of his friends guess that | 
was a lawyer. 

When we reached Ascot I was introduced to sever! 
; Mr. Bethell’s friends, among them to Mr. Reginal:l 

acre. 

A little before the bell for the great race rang, I saw 
Dacre take the bookmaker apart and talk earnestly tu 
him, apparently pressing some course of action upon 
him, with an eager insistence of which I should hardly 
have thought him capable. I thought it my duty t., 
keep pretty near them, though out of earshot, What. 
ever it was that Dacre was pressing Bethell to do, tl: 
latter roundly, almost angrily declined to do. 

“No, no!” I heard him cry, as he broke away from 
Dacre’s detaining grasp, and made for the position from 
which he could best see the race— No, no! A bet is: 
bet, Dacre. Nonsense! You were as sober as I au 
lng you made it, and I won't cry off, say what yo 

ike.” 

The face of the younger man darkened, and he turned 
away without a word. 

hen the race had ended, and Australia had won. I 
saw Mr. Bethell was coming towards me leaning on the 
arin of his wife’a cousin. It seemed that they were now 
the best of friends. 

It was easy to see, by 
the exultant expression 
on Mr. Bethell’s face, that 
Were Wolf had not won. 
He was radiant—beaming. 
He talked wildly, like a_ 
man under the influence of ; 
liquor; though I believe 
it was merely the excite- 
ment of the race and the & 
joy of his triumph‘ that 
made him speak and look 
as he did. 

“Ishay!” he exclaimed, 
as soon as he caught 
sight of me, “ What a’ you 
doin’ there, old fellow? 
I’ve won, man! I tell ’ee I’ve won! Horstrealyer for 
ever! Good horse, sir! You'll have to pay up, Dacre, 
my man, pay up on the nail, or I’ll have you posted a~i 
defaulter where you won't like it done.” 

He leered at his defeated enemy out of his great 
bloodshot eyes, and my soul revolted at the min. 
Dacre ti very white, and I could see that his tecth 
were clenched ; but he said nothing. 

“ Have a drink, Mr. Quillett P’ysaid Bethell to me. 

“No thank you, and if you'll excuse me for saying 
it, I believe you've had about enough. We had letter 
make for home. I'll take your place, sir, if you'll allow 
me.” 

This was said to Dacre. He stepped aside at once, 
and as.he did so Bethell reeled, and s red as though 
he must fall. It was evident that he had more to 
drink than I had supposed. As he staggered, Dacre 
propped him up, and said in a voice that all might 

ear : 


“Stand up, old man! Yow’re no a weight to 
boy gr I can tell you. Here, steady! You'll lo-o 
lucky pin of yours if you hegre | about like that. 
Bee! it’s dropping out now. fi fix it for you.” 
He ‘put his fingers on the dog’s-head scarf-pin as lie 
spoke, and thrust it with some force deeper into the 


The next instant he was ing backwards, bulf 
See by a blow from the Herculean fist of Mr. 
e. 


sustains the excellence 
it.—Forfar Herald, 
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“Hang you! Let the pin alone. Now that I’ve got 


a 3 ‘ogered if you get it again.” 

id on it. " was fixing it i pee scarf. If 
you don't take better care of it, it will be gone long 
lefore y t home.” ; 
ened your own business!” was the amiable re- 
“ Blame me if he han’t pricked me wi’ the pin, 


” 


joinder. 
thec fool! ne : 
nt ‘A his hand to his scarf, as if to loosen it, and 


t act 6 ared more heavily than before. 
. Pie sotewhat alarmed and decidedly uncomfort- 
= able, I called on our 
cabman, who was not 
far away, to help me to 
take my companion 
to the cab, for I was 
determined to get him 
home as soon as 
ible. The man 
came to the other side 
of him, and between 
us we half led, half 
carried him towards 
the cal. But hefore 
he reached it he was 
breathing _ stertor- 
aa. ously. I looked at 
him, and saw that he 

was speechless. 

Leying him down at once, I undid his collar, and 
culled aloud for brandy and for a doctor. 

Hulf-a-dozen flasks were held out to me; but there 
was no doctor handy, and I saw that some time must 
clupse before one could be fetched from the town. 

Beery moment the symptoms became more alarming. 
The patient's complexion changed to a dull, livid hue. 
His eyes became fixed; his skin became very cold. He 
seemed to suffer little or no pain, but a deathly stupor 
hud seized him in its grasp. e could hardly get him 
to swallow the brandy; and noticed that his finger-nails 
were turning black. 

A ininute later and he was dead. 

* 


* 


Having arranged for the transportation of the remains 
to a building which was used as a mortuary, to await 
the coroner’s inquest, I took a train to Waterloo, and 
then went on to Knightsbridge, where the deceased 
bookmaker had lived, in order to break the news to the 
widow. 

I was shown into a small room on the ground floor, 
lit hy a single gas jet, and in a few seconds the door was 
thrown open, and Mrs. Bethell uppeared. She closed 
the door behind her, and turned towards me. I did not 
see her face ; I saw nothing but her eyes staring ut me 
with a mute horror in them, as if she had anticipated, 
nopaaly the fact of her husband's death, but the manner 
or it. 

Not a word did she utter; she only stood questioning 
we with her great dark eyes. Her hair was pushed back 
from her forehead showing her thin temples, with the 
blue veins standing out on them. Her cheeks, her very 
lips, were white as chalk. 

I looked at her, but could not find words in which to 
tell her what I had to eay. She looked at me as if 
expecting me to begin, but her mouth opened slightly, as 
if she were speaking, though no sound issued. 

I took her nd and led to a seat. 

: My errand is a sad one, Mra. Bethell,” I began. 

Do you mean—that nd husband—is he dead ?” 

The sound barely reached my ears, so faintly were 

the words spoken. 
" He is dead,” I said gravely. 
a woman lurched Semard and fell in a Heap at my 

I sprang up and tried to support her with one hand, 
while I pull the bell with ha other. 

A A stupid, gaping servant came in, and I dispatched 
- to the nearest doctor, for I saw that the new-made 
widow was in a very feeble state of health, and there 
seemed to be no woman in the house fit to attend to her. 

Before the girl came back I managed to get her some 
water, and ehe opened her eyes and sat up. 

_“ Who are you? What is the matter?” she said in a 
confused way, putting — 

her hand to her fore- 
heat. Then her 
memory returned to 
her, and the look of 
horror came back to 
her eyes, 

“I warned him!” 
she cried, seiz 
hand in both hers. 
“You know that I 
warned him, though 

ia a dare 
acknow it 
him. You Suite Shae 

warned him not to 

go to Ascot to-day.” . 

1 Why did you do that? ”. 

spoke without Sinking; gna the sect of my words 
shrink as it w 

ieee and I could see that she “ taxing ber 

betray ‘ra an answer to my question that would not 

“Because I—I knew=that is, I 

Meine suspected—that 
“us going to be among dangerous te. He = 
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always so reckless. But now!”—she threw her arms 
up over her head with a gesture of despair—“ now it is 
all over. 

An autopsy was held, but the doctors had had 
no doubt as to the cause of death. The deceased (it had 
been said) had been much excited alout the 1esult of a 
race, over which he stood to win a considerable sum of 
money. He had been drinking, und it was plain that his 
blood had been in a most unhealthy state: but death 
had resulted from failure of the heart's action. The 
medical evidence was sufficiently clear, in the opinion of 
the coroner, and it had seemed unnecessary to wait for 
my arrival, especially as they had the evidence of two 
men who had been present at the death, and had seen all 
that I had seen. 

It could do no good now to mention my suspicions to 
the coroner, even if they had been ten times more 
serious than they were, for he was now functus oficio— 
his connection with the cuse was at an end; and, indeed, 
he had left the hotel before I arrived. 

I was passing through the hall of the hotel on my 
way to the railway station, when I noticed aJarge brown 
puper parcel lying on the floor. I was in no hurry, and 
the sight of the parcel put me in mind of something. 

I went to the Relive who had charge of the case, and 
asked what had been done with the clothes of the 
deceased man. 

“There they are, sir,” said the constable, pointing to 
the brown paper parcel. “I'm going to send them off 
by the train.’ 

As he spoke, I had been reading the label attached to 
the parcel, and I found to my surprise that it was ad- 
dressed to Reginald Dacre, Esq. 

““Why ate you sending the lathes to Mr. Dacre?” I 
asked. 

“The gentleman wanted me to. He is ill to-day ; but 
he was here yesterday, and said that he was a relative 
of the widow, and he was sure she would like to have 
the clothes. I was tosend them on to him, and he is to 
forward them to her.” 

“But that won't do,” said I firmly. “I acted as 
solicitor for Mr. Bethell, and I am solicitor for his 
personal representative, that is, for the person to whom 
the clothes now belong. I give you notice that you are 
not to hand them over to Mr. Dacre, or to anyone else, 
in the meantime.” 

“ What am I to do with ‘em then? J can't keep ‘em, 
and [’m very sure the . 
hotel people won't— 
not unless they're paid 
for it.” 

“ Very well,” said I, 
“Tam going to London 
now, and I will take 
the parcel with me, and 
see that it is given to 
the person who may 
prove to be entitled to 
it.”” 


To this the constable 
had no objection, and 
I had the parcel con- 
veyed to the railway. 
station, and took it up to town 
with me. 

My reason for acting in this way 
was, that it struck me that it was @ 
rather singular that Mr. Dacre 
should be ill and unable to leave the house on the day of 
the inquest of his friend,and yet take such a keen personal 
interest in the custody of the dead man’s raiment. I 
thought I should like to know whether the late book- 
maker's betting: book was still where I had seem him 
place it, in the breast pocket of his light overcoat. Of 
course, for all legal purposes, the book was so much 
waste paper; but I had a great curiosity to know 
whether the record of the bets made between Bethell 
and his wife's cousin was still in existence. 

After dinner that evening I undid the parcel, and 
with some natural shrinking turned over the garments 
of my dead client. As I had expected, the mrenk 
book was not there; and I had little doubt that it ha 
been destroyed. : 

I was asking myself whether this fact had an Papen 
a surface significance, when my eye fell on the Bs 
head scarf-pin, which was still sticking in Mr. Bethell's 
large silk scarf. I remember I had seen Dacre thrust 
it in, so that it could not easily fall out. 

Pulling it with some little effort out of the scarf, I 
took it into my band to examine it more closely. 

It was a beautiful model of a ag oe head, though not 
80 massive as it had appeared at first sight, and very 
new looking—more so than I should have expected to 
see it. The head was light, and seemed to be hollow, 
but the pin was unusually large and strong. — 

I was sitting at ae table ype ie it, when I 
suddenly dropped it with a cry of horror. Some n 
in it hed yinded to my touch, and a needle had derted 
out from the point of the pin like th2 tongue of a ea ce ! 

As soon as I had recovered from the shock which this 
discovery gave me, I examined the thing more minutely, 
and found that on preasing the ears in the dog's head 
in a certain way, it acted exactly like one of thoee little 
instruments used by surgeons for making injections 
under the skin. The needle was a very fine tube, and if 
it pricked anyone, it would allow any liquid contained 
in a tiny reservoir in the head of the pin to flow out into 
the wound. 


I had read that such instruments were used by 
poisoners in ancient days, but I had always considered 
these tales semi-fabulous, till this moment. 

In the morning 1 took the scarf-pin to a skilled 
mechanician. He examined it with the greute-t cure, 
and finally tuld me that there was no doubt that the 
concealed point might be used to convey a liquid under 
the skin. And I knew that the poison used by the 
natives of New Guinea, and which is known to be mare 
from decaying animal matter, would produce death, 
even though the amount of poison taken into the 
system were no greater than might be conveyed 
through the 
needle - pointed 
pin. The ques- 
tion was—what 
was I to do? 

I had already - 
sent the parcel /° 
of clothes to ‘, 
Mrs. Bethell. I 
was curious to 
know whether 
she had missed 
the pin. 

On the even- 
ing of the day 
after I made this 
sinister dis- 
covery I called 
on the widow. 
and asked her whether she had missed anything. 

“Yes,” said she, without any trace of embarrassment, 
“I missed the scarf-pin. I should think my cousin has 
carried it off. It was of no great value, and I know 
that he was very anxious to get possession of it. He 
thought it brought my poor husband good luck, and he 
woatd give anything for it, I know.” 

“Ts it true that qe once gave it to your cousin 
without your husband's knowledge ? ”’ 

She seemed surprised at my knowing this fact, and 
blushed deeply. ‘“ Yes, it is true,” she said. “He 
begged so hard for it, and said he would get a facsimile 
ode so that my husband would never know the differ- 
ence. I knew, of course, that it was all nonsense about 
the luck, and I saw no harm in obliging him, as he was 
80 anxious about it.” 

“Then this is not your husband’s original pin?” 

“No; but it is exactly like it. I could hardly tell 
the difference, and Iam quite sure my husband never 
did, and never would have discovered that it was not the 
one he set such store by.” 

“Perhaps not,” I said drily. ‘“ Were you aware, Mrs. 
Bethell, that the new pin was to have a point like this 
to it?” And I made the vicious-looking needle dart 
out. 

She started back in genuine alarm, opening her eyes 
to their fullest extent. 

“What is that for? What does it mean?” she 
asked. 

I made light of it, saying that it was an ancient 
custom that seemed to be coming in again, and changed 
the subject. 

After a time I said to her point-blank : 

“Why did you write an anonymous letter to your 
husband, warning him not to go to Ascot ?” 

She started, and turned pale, but her eyes did not 
flinch from mine. 

“J was afraid that he and Mr. Dacre would have a 
quarrel,” she said, “ because there has been bad blood 
between them for some time, and there was as much as 
five thousand pounds in bets between them, and I knew 
that if my cousin lost he could not pay half of it. When 
you came to me to tell me the news on the day you 
came back from Ascot, I fully expected that you had 
comme to tell me that Reginald had killed my husband.” 

She stopped, and covered her face with her hands. 

By this time I was convinced that Mrs. Bethell was 
innocent of any complicity in the affair of her husband's 
deatlr, and so, without wei hing my words, I replied : 

“Tam not so sure, Mrs. Bet hell, that he is as innocent 
as you think.” And having now gone too far to recede, 
I told her my suspicions. 

It was only natural that she should be shocked and 
incredulons, but as I proceeded, and told her how I had 
seen Dacre with his own fingers press the fatal pin down 
into her husband's chest, so that he cried out that he 
was pricking him, and actually struck him for his 
clumsiness—then I saw her lips blanch, and knew that 
she, too, believed that the black deed had been done. 

The next morning I went to the Public Prosecutor, 
but I found that functionary rather disposed to smile 
at the whole story. The pin itself, he admitted, had a 
queer look, but how was I going to prove that poison 
had been actually injected? Another post-mortem 
would be necessary, and he was sure that it was too late 
for anything of the kind. The most he would do was to 
advise the police to keep an eye upon Dacre in the 
meantime. 

But Reginald Dacre did not wait to see whether the 
authorities would take up the case or not. The officer 
sent to watch him reported that he had absconded ; and 
TI had no doubt that . Bethell had warned her cousin 


of the harp in which he stood. . 
Reginald Dacre never was heard of again. As forthe 
widow, she found herself not cy free, but tolerably 


well off, for her husband had left her a fair amount 
of property. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE keeps up its reputatio the March number, which is a marvellous sixponnyworth both in varied 
- - ‘i “Peading matter.and artistic embellishments,—Eastern Daily Press. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2903. Can the Earth be Proved to be Self-luminous ? 

It is well known that the farther we dig into the 
earth the hotter it gets, and therefore heat is being 
continually condu outwards from the interior of the 
earth to its surface, where it gets reflected into s 2 
Now this radiant heat is known to be a vibration of the 
ether exactly similar to the vibration we call light, and 
called in acientific nomenclature infra-red light. Hence 
in this respect we can consider the earth to be self- 
luminous, Again, everyone admits that the earth 
attracts every material object, scoording to the law of 

vitation; and the greatest thi , amongst 
others Lord Kelvin, hold that this attraction is due to 
the continual emission by the earth of longitudinal 
vibrations into the ether. Although these rays, like the 
Réntgen rays, are invisible to human eyes, yet it seems 
reasonable to assume that the inhabitants of some stars 
may have retinas so sensitive that they can see both the 
rails t heat and the gravitational rays. 
2911. When = Trial by Combat Last Held to be Legal in 


In the year 1818. The case was that of “Ashford v. 
Thornton,” and the facts were as follows: A man named 
Abraham Thornton had been accused of murdering a 
young lady—Mary Ashford—and had been acquitted, 
whereupon the brother of the deceased instituted a 
—— against Thornton by an a of murder. 

m the case coming on for trial, Thornton pleaded 
* Not Guilty, and I am ready to defend the same with 
my body,” and thereupon, taking his glove off, he 
threw it Lae the floor of the court, in accordance with 
the ancient practice in such cases. This dramatic scene 
excited a great sensation ; the prosecutor declined under 
legal advice to take up the glove, and the case was 
carried to the King’s Bench. The court finally decided 
that trial by battle was in force, no act of repeal ever 
having been passed. The duel, however, was never fought, 
and in thenext year, 1819, the wager of battle,andtheright 
of appeal were both made illegal by Act of Parliament. 
2918. What Exhausts the Brain most—Original Work or 

the Reproduction of Acquired Knowledge ? 

The brain is capable of a great deal of continuous 
labour in so far as its exercise is that of mere construc- 
tion—in other words, so long as the work it does is 
original. For in that way the brain is working freely, 
in full accord with its own fancy, as it were, and there- 
fore is not likely to tire soon. ke as a corresponding 
illustration the uee of the voice. So long as it is natural, 
and not forced by artificialities, it may be called upon 
for hours together, simply because it ts used naturally. 
Original work of the brain is natural work, and the 
— holds true here. When, however, one is repro- 

ucing acquired knowledge, the brain is put to an extra 
strain, having not merely to be exercised in constructive 
work, which is its ordinary function, but also having to 
traverse through the memory, and make a selection of 
the knowledge stored in the brain. 
2014. Which Woman, Known to History, most Completely 
Changed her A; t Destiny by Marriage? 

Catharine I, wife of Peter the Great and Empress of 
Russia. She was born of humble parents in the year 
1680, and being left an orphan at an early age she was 
brought up by a Lutheran pastor at Mareebury in 
Livonia. 1702, the year in which she had married a 
Swedish ‘oon, ienburg was captured by the 
Russians, Catharine, or, as she was then called, Martha 
Skavrouska, was taken prisoner ard came into the 
favour of an illustrious Russian prince. Her beauty 
soon attracted the attention of Peter the Great, and in 
the year 1707 she was privately married to him. The 
marriage was publicly announced four years later, and 
on the death of Peter the Great, in 1726, Catharine 
became Empress of all the Russias. She did not, 
however, live sip. | to enjoy her triumph, but, plunging 
into all manner of vices, died in 1727, 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
the questions asked here from our readers. 
ach reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply. to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at the rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
nunber o weries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies” in the top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any isswe of 
the paper must reach ws by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies published. Authorities on 
whieh replies are based must be _Siven. 
Half-a-crown will be paid_on publication for 
every question received which is considered 
worthy of insertion 
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2917. Which Modern Invention has Contributed most to 
the Good of the Community at Large? 


The invention of the dynamo-electric machine by 
Werner von Liemens in 1866. Apart altogether from 
its uses for electric lighting and the improved hygienic 
conditions set up thereby, it has on the Continent of 
Europe and in America almost revolutionised life in 
cities by the facilities it has afforded for rapid transit 
by means of electric tramways. In America horse 
tramways ure now almost unknown, nearly all the com- 
panies having adopted electric traction and greatly 
extended their lines. There are nearly forty thousand 
electric cars in operation under more than pe 
thousand lines of trolley wire in America alone, and 
this change has taken place in less than ten years. The 
saving of time effected by the more rapid transit and 
the ter cleanliness of the streets are no small boons 
to the community. The dynamo is not only a useful 
and wonderful invention; but, in whatever art it is 
employed, it greatly ameliorates the conditions under 
which workmen have to spend their lives. 


2919. Why does Tickling the Passage of the Ear often 
Induce Shivering ? 


There is a branch of the 
tion-digestion, nerve auppls 
and it been proved by ex: 
of this nerve causes the vessels of the digestive organs 
to dilate. Tickling the p of the ear stimulates 
this nerve, blood is withdrawn from the skin to fill the 
dilated blood-vessels of the digestive organs, thie causes 
a feeling of chilliness to the surface a the body, and 
shivering is the result. The explanation of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve being supplied to the passage of the ear, 
is interesting. All vertebrates in an early stage of their 
development, have certain clefts in the head called 
“ Bronchial Clefts,” which in the lower forms become 
the gill passages, and being, therefore, parts of the 
respiration-digestion system, are supplied by the 
pneumo-gastric nerve. But the first cleft develops into 
our ear-passage and eustachian tube, and so we 
get the anomaly of parts of a special sense being sup- 
a with branches of a nerve of respiration and 

igestion. 


2920. To what Extent does the Weather Affect Human 
Working Powers? 


Everyone must have noticed the contrary effects upon 
his energy and activity of a dull, sultry day, and of a 
bright, frosty morning. Effects of this character, 
produced in infinite variety by the weather, vary 

tly with different persons and different states of 
ealth. But even in the average man they are much 
greater than he is ordinarily aware of, unless he directs 
particular attention to the subject. ‘“ In a large factory 
ten or twenty per cent. less work is brought out on damp 
days or days of threatening storm. The superintendent 
in receiving orders to te delivered at a certain time, 
takes this fact into calculation.” ‘There is a theory 
among persons in the fire insurance business that in a 
state of depressing atmosphere ater carelessness 
exists, and more fires follow. Accidents in factories are 
found to be more numerous on dull and depressing 
days.” To come to particular classes of men. Many 
writers find themselves unable to work satisfactorily in 
certain states of the weather. Schoolmasters have 
frequently stated that the amount of work expected 
from scholars should be less in dull weather. Tea- 
tasters have noticed the effect of the weather, and 
especially of the degree of moisture in the atmosphere, 
upon their sense of taste. 


meumo-gastric, or respira- 
to the passage of the ear, 
riment that stimulation 


2921. Can Animals Recognise Pictures? 


Some can, but the picture must be, to a great extent, 
a reproduction of the appearance of the original, and 
not simply an outline drawing or a small sketch. It is 
very doubtful if any animal can recognise an outline 
or a much reduced picture, but a dog will certainl 
recognise a life-size oil-painting of his master, and will 
also take an intelligent interest in the portraits of 
another dog, a fox, a rat, or any other of his natural 


QUESTIONS. 

2951. Has short sight any noticeable effect on the 
mental character ? 

2952. Which is the chief danger to social order that 
might arise out of the system of universal military con- 
scription P 

2953. How many of the world's great warriors have 
won their reputation in old age ? 

2954, Why are trees which shed their leaves longer 
lived than evergreens? 

2955. Why does Great Britain grow narrow towards 
the north ? 

2956. When wereoars last used to propel large sea- 
going vessels P 

2957. Which British game draws its raw materials 
from the widest area P 

2958. Why is it easier to sit a cantering horse than a 
galloping one? 

2959. Why do certain animals lap instead of drink P 

2960. Which chemical action most resembles a vital 
one P 
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enemies. Birds readil: ise pictures, and storic: 
of their pecking at painted fruit may well be true, fo 
they readily recognise the picture of another },i:d. 
and the little “love-bird” may be saved from moyin 
when alone by sear the picture of a companion i) 
the cage. On the other hand, representations of «iit, 
are quite useless in keeping birds from gardens. 
cow has been known to recognise the picture of a cul! - 
and the tiger is said to be drawn to a trap by a pictu.. 
of a companion. The timid horse, however, takes », 
notice of a picture, and the cat will not spring at . 
painted bird, so the difference lies probably in tl. 
power of the eye and not in the nature or intelligence 
of the animal, ' 


2922. Can Cold Metals be Made to Flow? 


Mercury, of course, is fluid at all ordinary tempers. 
tures. Of the metals which we commonly regarl as 
solid, lead can be made to flow with great ease. If. ly 
hydraulic pressure, it is forced into a cylinder with x 
hole in the side of it, it will, when the cylinder is full, 
flow out of the hole in a solid bar-like stream. ‘I’. 
harder metale, as gold and silver, obviously underso 
slight fluxion movements in the process of coinin«. 1, 
they are squeezed into the hollows of the die. Even 
iron is not perfectly igi In drawing out a bar of ii 
into wire, the change of form compels the particle. «{ 
the metal to slide or shear over each other, just is in 
the flow of a liquid. So great are the pressures that 
can be applied by modern mechanical science that ev 
steel can be compelled to change its shape withwur 
fracture, and all such changes imply fluxion in t):- 
metal. 


2923. Which Animal has most Promoted the Work os 
Colonisation? 


In modern times there is no one animal that his 
taken a pre-eminent part in this work. The sheep. the 
cow, and the horse have, no doubt. in their turn 
rendered indispensable assistance to the colonist: Iut 
none of them has actually determined and pioneereil the 
course of colonisation. In the ancient worlds. however, 
there was a small and insignificant animal that miy | 
said to have created a colonising power. and to Jive 
guided and promoted its subsequent growth. This wis 
the murex, a species of shell-fish, that yielded to the 
Phenicians the splendid purple colour with which 
their famous fabrics were dye . These creatures were 
first collected on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean; but, when the suppl to run short. the 
Pheenicians sought them farther and farther from hoe. 
They were thus led from point to point, until they li! 

lanted colonies in Asia Minor, in most of the (reek 
islands, in Sicily, Sardinia, Malta, Minorca, and even i 
far as the Canaries, while they crept along the southern 
coast of Europe as far as Cadie, and along the northern 
shores of Africa to the Pillars of Hercules, estalli-hiny 
important cities or factories at many points. The wrest 
State of Carthage, the rival of Rome, was one of the 
colonies that owed its existence to the humble shell-fi-l: 


2924. Which Country First Bestowed Medals as Military 
Rewards? 


The Roman was the first to substitute for the lui 


wreath of the Greeks a more enduring reward for 
prowess. Phalerae were probably originally employe! 
as an ornament for the harness of horses. The Romn:. 


however, applied them to the purpose of medals. Thy 
were cumbrous pieces of metal about the size of a soup- 
plate and were very heavy. They were usually orm- 
mented with the heads of gods. So cumbrovs i 
ornament required a strong frame work to hang it 1 
The phalerae were fastened on with a pin to a leatlir 
framework which passed over the shoulders like the 
straps supporting the board of a sandwich man. The 
Emperor Caracalla discontinued the use of the lurz 
plates and substituted the medallion with a head of tle 
emperor engraved uponit. The earliest Englisb medals 
were for naval exploits, the medal struck after the 
Armada representing the Ark resting on the flood; and 
for military services a medal issued by Charles I. to his 
most faithful followers in 1643. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTBREST OF MONEY LENT 0X 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the paynen 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, whoare prepare! 

_ to issue policies fe the Investor securing kis mun’ 
and interest, 
NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in Isv:, 
is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed a Quarter of 
Million. 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 


General Manager and Scereturs. 


40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


‘The best work by the best writers and the best artists.” Such is the legend on the cover of the March number of PEARSON’S 


MAGAZINE, and the contents fully bear out its truth. 


high standard was set in the first issue, but it has now been far surpassed.— Bedford Times 


Frankly, the excellence of the matter in this number has astonished us. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Marcu 28, 1896 


A RAIN BEAU. 

[ nav # big umbrella, she had none-= 
‘Twas rainy weather— 

And. joy too exquisite to think upon, 
We walked together ! 

Xu woudland’s shade was ever half_so kind, 
Nor so poetic . 

Ax that gaunt dome, unlovely and unlined, 
Black-ribbed, ascetic.” 


And swely never bird sang sweeter song 
From boughs or hedges, 

As that, the rain sang, dripping from its strong 
Brown silken edges. 


I blessed the driving gusts—the clouds that frowned 
The blue to cover ; 

I blessed the muddy puddles on the ground, 
And—helped her over. 


What rapture thus from angry wind and storm 
To shield and hold her 

All to myself—close nestling, kind and warm 
Against my shoulder! 


T've roamed Arcadian meads by Beauty's side 
In happy leisure, 

I've paced the sands, I’ve sailed silvery tides 
With endless pleasure. 


J've waltzed, until the rising of the sun, 
To music sweetest 

That ever made two hearts beat as one, 
In waltz—the fleetest. 


But of all aids and adjuncts that beguile 
The soul to passion, 

I'll vow a wet umbrella caps the style 
And leads the fashion. 


erent fe ee 
HOW TO TREAT A RAZOR. 


AN experienced barber declares that amateurs weur all 
the temper ont of their razors by excessive strapping. 

He adds: “ The only remedy 1s to let the razor alone. 
Put away the razor that scrapes and cuts the skin and 
give it a good rest. Then use it again, and in all prob- 
ability it will be in good form. 

“Sume of the modern shaving sets have as many 
razors as there are days in the week, and on the handle 
of each is engraved the name of a day. If the rotation 
is kept up, very little sharpening is needed.” 


RRAEREAERETRRIIN; ait’ “Secmmmeeeeammmememtann 
THE WRIT WAS SERVED. 


AN impecunious gamekeeper, to avoid being harassed 
ly his impatient creditors, gave instructions to his wife 
tu deny him to all such unwelcome visitors. 

A process-server, however, who had made several 
unsuccessful attempts to effect personal service of a 
writ, became at last suspicious. 

Arming himself with a loaded gun, he took up a position 
near a wood contiguous to the keeper's house, and dis- 
charged the weapon into the air. 

Bang went the gun, out rushed the unsuspecting 
keeper in search of poachers, and—the writ was served. 


i 


HOW THE FIRST “KILL” AFFECTS 
SOLDIERS. 


It ig always the same. The first time under fire, the 
first death in battle affects every man whose sensibili- 
ties are at all acute as no other events of war can 
affect him afterwards. Emotions in the abstract do 
little in expanding the heart; it is only when they are 
Lrought down to particulars that they teach us really to 
feel. , At Home and in War” contains a Russian 
officer's account of seeing “the first man killed” in a 
campaign, , 
rain boatload of soldiers had gone to place, in the 

anube, torpedo obstructions for the benefit, or the 
reverse, of the Turkish ironclads, and when they 
returned, & man was lifted from the boat dead. 

“*He was a fine fellow,’ said some one in the throng. 
As soon as the drooping head of the dead man became 
visible, bound with a blood-stained white handkerchief, 
“4 seemed exactly as though something had stung me; 
ort moment I realised the frightful reverse side of 
man. I beheld a strong, healthy man struck down by 
« bullet, hie le face framed in a black beard, his 
pedal hands hanging. I beheld standing round him 

1s comrades, as atrong and healthy as he had been. 
tl I glanced at their gloomy, swarthy faces. I heard 
vue sighs, the remarks of the crowd which had aseembled ; 
ina word I beheld those details of war which it is difi 
{ree reproduce with the } bar Wonderful fact. I 
- i wards took part in several battles; I saw hundreds 
ted slain, but this first man killed whom I had beheld 
4 the midst of peaceful swroundings, without cannon 
“hots and volleys of musketry, produced upon me a 
Cushing impression. 
r In an instant all those joyous dreanis and the charms 
ae I had fancied I should perceive in war, took their 
(ut and before my eyes there flitted the head of 

‘orahkoff, bound up in that white handkerchief, and 

with a pallid, deathly face.” 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for March shows considerable imp 
to be what its projector wants it to be—the cheapes 
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FIRST NIGHTS IN FRENCH 
THEATRES 


AND How THEY DIFFER FROM OURS. 


THE full importance of a first representation at a 
Paris theatre is only understood by Pansians them- 
selves. It is an event towards which not only the 
author of the piece and the manager of the theatre 
look with anxious expectations, but which stirs the 
whole society of Paris—a fact which may be gleaned from 
the endless reports in the French Press which follow 
every first night. 

The audience at a first night considers the theatre as 
the house of a friend by whom they are invited for the 
evening. They appear in full dress, and as late as 
possible, 80 as not to be the first to arrive, exchange 
salutations with the other visitors, shake hands right 
and left, and spend the evening in t ing to cut a good 
figure and to chat with everybody all round. The pro- 
fessional critic whispers little sarcasms into his neigh- 
bour's ear, the friend of the author amuses himself by 
repeating ull the points and bons mots of the piece before 
they are on the stage, and in this manner they are sure 
to spoil the effect of the plot. 

Gentlemen pay visits to ladies in their boxes, dis- 
cussing the latest news and epigramis, the gallery, which 
does not form part of the “society,” looks down on 
the assembly through opera-glasses in order to examine 
notorious persons as accurately as possible and to 
observe how they gesticulate, dress, smile, eager to see 
with whom they are acquainted, and to whom they are 
polite or intimate. 

It is an invewtaxt part of the perfect Parisian’s 
education to know the whole audience, barring the 
galleries, of the first nights by name, rank, character, 
and possibly also the pecuniary state and the politics of 
each person present. Thus the social importance of the 
first night is easily explained. 

_ To be known is the great object of innumerable indi- 
viduals of a great town, and to attain this object is the 
greatest victory which can be gained in the metropolitan 
fight for existence. And if once a man has succeeded 
in being among the number of constant visitors on 
first nights he has emerged from the darkness. 

In order to become an habituc, rank, money, or great 
influence is necessary. It may be possible to get, with- 
out great difficulties, a single seat at a single first night, 
but this insures by no means the advantages arising 
from the regular attendance at all first representations. 
The advantages are only secured after a name has been 
entered into the feville du service des premitres at every 
fashionable theatre, which is the register containing the 
name of every person entitled to be present at first 
nights. 

The feuille du service is the golden book of Parisian 
society. To be entered in this list is the price which is 
given for any great success. He who succeeds in making 
all Paris talk of him for a moment becomes at once the 
recipient of premiire cards. 

The manager is the Peter who holds the golden keys 
to that Parisian Paradise which is called “ fret night.” 
This makes him naturally important, and his position 
is one of great influence. 

He is saluted in the streets with greater politeness 
and civility than a Minister; he is always surrrounded 
bya aired of flattering, comting admirers ; everybody 
tries to oblige him and is proud to be patronised by him. 
Duchesses call him in perfumed notes “my dear friend,” 
and generals address him as “my friend,” for who 
knows but they will want a box for a particular event ? 

The protection of the manager of a large theatre is a 
very serious important help to muybody to whom it is 
extended. We speak from experience when we say that 
a simple card of introduction from one of those great 
men has helped a young fellow to a brilliant position in 
a first-rate bank, a physician to numerous and wealthy 
patients, an author to an engagement on a large paper, 
a widow to a tobacco shop, and a good servant of the 
State to quiek promotion. 

The social power of a theatrical manager is so greatin 
Paris that the applications for such a post are more 
numerous than for that of a prefect of the highest 
order. 


om DO YOU WANT -w 


YOUR 


PHOTOGRAPH ENLARGED ? 


or, perchance, that of some dearly-beloved relative, who 


now is dead and gone ? 


rE SO 


send us that Photograph, together with one coupon from 
Pearson’s Weekly, one coupon from Short Stories, one 
from The Story Teller, and only 6s. This marvellous offer 
closes on Friday, March 27th. 


. 003900 


All Photographs will be returned unsolied, 
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IS SNUFF WAR MATERIAL? 


During the winter of 1870-71, Count vo Moltke, 
while his headquarters were at Versailles, ran short of 
snuff. Failing to find any “sneeshin ” of the irand he 
liked in the local tobacco shop, he instructed « subor- 
dinate at the war office in Berlin to forward him a 

acket of his “own peculiar” mixture. Tle snuff was 

ought, paid for, sent to Versailles, and duly chirged to 
the account of the nation. 

When the time came for examining the books, after 
peace had been concluded, the official intrusted with the 
revision of the accounts of the war office came upon this 
startling item : “ For one pound of extra fine. with-of- 
Tonquin-bean-perfume - highly-impregnated snuff. hy 
his excellency, the Count von Moltke, commanded, three 
thalers, seven and a half silbergroschen.” 

The auditor would not pass this unprecedented item, 
but made a memorandum of the entry, referred it to his 
superior with the suggestion that as snuff could 
not be held to be a material nor ammunition of 
war, it could not be saddled upon the national ex- 
chequer. 

The item and the suggestion passed fro: one official 
to another, until it came to the crown lawyers. who gave 
their opinion that the State could not pay the snuff 
claim. Von Moltke was officially ei iracoadl and 
requested to pay for his snuff, and he at once ecmplied 
with the command. 


ef re 
WHAT WE WANT YOU TO KNOW. 


THERE is a very interesting serial story entitled 
“Sindbad’s Valley,” inthe Story Teller this week. It isa 
romance of Sindbad's lost Valley of Diamonds asset forth 
in the “Arabian Nights.” There is also a complete 
illustrated novel, and £25 in prizes are itlso offered in 
this paper 

To whoever collects the greatest number of coupons 
from Pearson’s Weekly, Short Storicz, and The Story 
Teller, we are prepared to give a £1) prize, besides 
many consolation prizes. 

For the small sum of sixpence it is quite an im- 
possibility to get so much good reading and so many 
fine illustrations as may be obtained by purchasing the 
third number of Pearson's Magazine. 

Melody is the name of our latest success, the sale of 
the first number of which has far exceeded our most 
sanguine hopes. It has been our pleasant duty to reprint 
no fewer than seven times. he seventh edition is 
now on sale, price sixpence. 


“The Great Middlewick Bank Robbery’ has only 


just commenced in Short Stories, so that we would . 


advise our readers to commence reading it at once. 


Then there is plenty of interesting literature for our 


female readers in Home Cookery, Dressmaling at Home, 
and Fashions for Children. 


—_— oo 
RUGBY FOOTBALL IN THE ARMY. 


THE question is frequently asked: * Why is Rugby 
football not played to a greater extent in the army?” 
With the many fine Association teams that are pliced 
upon the field it is strange that Tommy Atkins does 
not take more kindly to the handling ecde. But with 
the exception of u few regiments that might he named 
Rugby is a dead letter. The men are enthusiastic 
enough, and it would appeur to be the better game for 
the restless spirits to find amusement in. 

The real secret, however, is not with the rank and file. 
Nor is tit among the junior officers. A representative 
who chanced to meet one of the best-known supporters 
of military football a few days ago, happened to mention 
the subject. 

“I wonder why it is we never see or hexrof prominent 
army Rugby teams?" he queried. 

“Why? That is easy enough to answer.” was the 
reply. ‘“ When an officer is playing under Rughy rules, 
he is brought into direct contact with the men who have 
to obey his orders. They collar him and ‘maul’ him 
about. He of course, returns the compliment, but 
there is a loss of dignity attached to the process. Then 
again, supposing the men have a grievance. real or 
imaginary, against a lieutenant or captain. There is a 
capital chance of paying off old scores when Le is down 
in the midst of a scrummage, or when he is collared 
with the ball. 

“With Association footbull the case is different. 
Each man has his own particular station, and he sticks 
toit. There is no struggling one with the other like in 
the other branch of the game. You may depend upon 
it we shall never see a good Rugby army team ly reason 
of the facts I have stated.” 

* But what is your opinion of the game?’ Which 
code do you think best?’ 

“ Association, certainly. The men are fond of it. and 
spare no pains in training. The game is one that lrings 
out all the best qualities of a man’s nature. wid one that 
will grow in any quarter of the globe. We have it 
layed in Canada, in India, and in South Africa. Why. 
tice that if we hada regiment at the North Pole, 
football would find a place.” 


rovement on the two first numbers, and the work promises fairly 
t and best magazine in existence.—Southern Reporter, Selkirk, 


614. 
NEW AND STRANGE. 


To the list of things made from wood, silk must 

be added. This fact is due to the experiment of a 
Frenchman named Chardonnier. The process of manu- 
facture differs little from the making of Re r. The 
wood is firat ground into a pulp. steamed, and chemically 
repared. It is the method of weaving the pulp that 1s 
locked up in the inmost recesses of the inventor's heart, 
and is the secret from which he hopes to reap a fortune. 


OPPorTUNBLY coming with the coldest months 
of the year, s man-loving woman has invented a button- 
hole moistener—a simple device adopted to moisten the 
starched and stiffentd surface round the buttonbole of 
a collar. The little instrument has a projecting wedge- 
like lip adapted to enter a buttonhole, and there are 

rtures in the front part to hold a sponge or any other 

ing material, at the back of whic ina epring: 

pressed perforated plate. An aperture in the bandle, 

closed by a screw plug provides for the supply of water 
to moisten the sponge. 

A CLEVEE engineer, a member of a large firm in 
the North of England, has expended an immense 
amount of time and trouble in devising a machine that 


would run igh all the Acts ig EO nets and a 
has managed to turn ont a tricycle prope yy a sina! 
steam.engine, but provided wi! which must be 


worked by the feet before the engine can come into 
play. en the feet are removed from the pedals the° 
steam is turned off. This is probably the only vehicle 
in England propelled by “other than animal power” 
which may move along a public road without fear of the 
legal bogey man. 

To devise a foot-covering that will resist bad 
weather and at the same time be waterproof is an 
object which everlastingly the attention of 
manufacturers. The Jatest device is a shoe with three 
soles. The bottom or outer sole is of leather, very. com- 
pact, but not jally thick. This sole extends along 
the entire le of the foot, from the tip of the toe to 
the back of heel. Above thie is a second sole of 
hard black leather, reaching from the toe to a point 
about one inch from the back of the heel. A thick sole 
made of leather is laid on the top of this, extending 
the length of the foot. The three soles together make 
a thickness of about three-quarters of an inch, which is 
somewhat more than the thickness of the ordinary 
winter soles. : 


To examine your own teeth, to survey the area of 
one’s mouth, to penetrate the. m ies of the pharynx, 
larynx, tonsils, voeal cords, and goodness only knows 
what other internal secrets, is the privilege of whoever 
possesses himself of the “ Foulis ” . The 
price is seven and sixpence, which, considering the name, 


tiny hand-glass, which looks as if it were stolen from the 
surgical case, is also provided. This can be 


Hilliard and Sons, of Glasgow. 

ConsIpERABLE interest has been aroused by the 
announcement of an extraordinary method devised by a 
French doctor whereby everyone may become, as they 
will, their own life-preserver in case of an accident at 
sea. The inventor does away with all artificial belts 
and. other floating liunces; he p ,in a word, 
to inflate the cellular texture beneath the human skin 
on the breast, which, if filled with air, forms o natural 

neumatic belt, by the aid of which one can not onl 
Foot , but even 8 another body. Althou 
sounding impracticable, this is far from being so. St 
has been proved that a man weighing 160 pounds needs 
only about 200 cubic inches of air within his body in 

to float with his head above water. This amount 

of air is easily inserted into the hollow 5; beneath 
the skin by means of an ic syringe. Evcn simpler 
is the use of a hollow and a thin rubber hose 
eighteen inches long wale which this needle is inserted. 
A little tie placed inthe open end of the 
rubber hose is all that is required. The skin is simply 
raised, the hollow needle introduced into it, and then EB 
other end of the rubber tube is taken into the mouth, 
and the man’s own breath blown: into it. Two deep 
respirations which are blown into each side of the breast 
mould prove amply sufficient to float a man however 

eavy. 


Under the dbove heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they sould like to 


communicate to the world at large, we shall be very gladif 


they will make this the medium for doing so. 
If any reader of Pearson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
i the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Patent. The 
} letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
ey t wah patents, who will put himeclf in communication with its 
i & sender. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is a marvel of go 


5) “brought up.” Take, for instance, * 


" PERREON'S WEEKLY 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Mapame Mersa keeps down her weight by 
taking three cold baths a day. 

Tue King of Greece is an excellent swimmer and 
has a perfect passion for fishing. 

Paperewsk! claims that he bas received attr 
thousand requests for his photograph and his autograp. 
from his fair admirers. 

TuE Crown Princess Stephanie of Austria wins 
the love of her more lowly subjects by singing solos to 
them in the churches and halls of entertainment. 


Tue French Duchess d'Uzés is said to repair eve 
Friday morning, in mean clothes, to a cancer hospital, 
where she replaces an infirmary servant till late in the 
evening. 

Lorp Saissury became Premier for the third 
time when he was nearly twelve years younger than Mr. 
Gladstone was ut the time of his achieving this dis- 
tinction. 


Mr. Joun Roserts, the billiard champion, is 
uite an explorer. He has visited India eleven times, 
the Cape twice, Australia three times, New Zealand 
twice, and America once, and has been down nearly all 
the famous mines in the world. 


Me. LaBoucHERE is a man of the world—keen, 
unbelieving, hard as nails; a fdneur of flineurs—with a 
pope ny gait, a slow, drawling, and wearied voice, and 
an eternal cigarette. His laziness is purely physical and 
superficial; mentally, he is the most active, persistent, 
tireless of men. 

Ir is not generally known that the Empress of 
J ayn still wears her national costume at some of the 
public functions where she considers it politic to appear 

triotic. Otherwise Her Majesty is to be seen attired 
in the latest Parisian fashion, which style of costume she 
infinitely prefers. 


Baron ve Hrgscu finds little excitement in 
racing. He never bets, the entire management of his 
horses is left to Lord Marcus Beresford, and every 
penny won is distributed among the London charities. 
‘she Prince of Wales's horses are trained in the same 
stable as those of Baron de Hirsch. 


Lorp Ceomer has always been renowned for the 
excellence of his table, and his chef has always been 
constituted a far more important and highly-paid 
member of his mission than either the secretaries or 
attachés. Every one of the people of distinction, 
in-luding Royal personages, who have visited Egypt 
within the last ten years has been feasted by Lord 
Cromer and his wife. 


One of President Kriger’s onerous duties con- 
sists of receiving any of his people who may desire to 
see him. This being the case he has made it a rule to 
devote a portion of each day to waiting at a table in his 
extensive garden, where he, with his accustomed suavity 
of manner, receives his guests. It is also his habit, 
while giving his advice, to regale his visitors with a cup 
of coffee; for this purpose he receives a “ coffee 
allowance” of £800 a year. 


M. GastTINNE-RENETTE, the French trainer of 
duellista, is the proprietor of the most famous shooting- 
gallery in Europe. There, may be seen any afternoon, 
some of the most prominent men of Paris shooting awa, 
in all seriousness at targets—little discs of white cant 
board, which are afterwards treasured up by the marks- 
men as proof of their ability. M. Renette hus coached 
the principals in some of the most important duels in 
France, and is himself a magnificent shot. 


THE Queen of Servia is one of the few examples 
of royalty who has a royal bearing. She eschews soft 
beds and down pillows. She sleeps on a narrow divan, 
with a hard and unyielding mattress and without the 
vestige of a head reat ; the consequence is that her figure 
is perfect and the carriage of her head stately and 
natural. The Royal family of Servia had never been 
permitted as children to indulge in the pillow habit, and 
consequently the absence of it is no deprivation to the 
beautiful Queen. 


Vern is inclined to be parsimonious, and in 
business dealings he strikes a close bargain. He lives 
soberly and is abatemious. His firat breakfast is simply 
a cup of coffee and, after the Italian fashion, he eats 
mote cheese and eggs than meat. He hag a bhuntness 
of speech that can hardly be regarded as agreeable. At 
a rehearsal of Falstaf at Milan the singers and musicians 
gars him an ovation when he entered the opera-house. 

n response he said: “I thank you all, but will thank 
ine more if you do better in your performances than 
t time.” 

Mary ANDERSON's loyalty to the church of her 
faith has always been one of her most beautiful and 
prominent characteristics. Although she was fully 
occupied with theatrical matters she never allowed her 
fatiguing work to interfere with her devotions. The 
nearest Roman Catholic church was her temple, and 
Sunday morning, in whatever city or town she happened 
to be, found her engrossed in divine worship. It is the 
eame now, and, if anything, her devotion is still greater. 
Very often the beautiful ex-actresa may be heard singing 


in the choir acoompanied on the organ dy her husband. — 


WBSEK ENDING 
Marca 2, Lst, 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


G. O. Suits, the Oxford “ socker ” captain, lovis 
likely to gain the unique distinction of playine .. 
centre-forward) in all three International mutches {.,; 
England this season. It was formerly the custon t., 
yey two totally distinct teams against Ireland 31, 

ales, and it has happened that one has been compu-e 
entirely of amateurs and the other entirely of j1.. 
fessionals, That practice has, at any rate for the tine 
being, been abandoned, and the young Carthusian 11.:;, 
be one of the first to reap the benefit of thechange, * 


Tr is little known that ason of Alfred Shaw, tic 
famous Notts (and Sussex) cricketer, is a prominent 
member of a League club. A. F. Shaw, of Notts Finest, 
now twenty-six years of age, has in turn played fr 
Notts Rangers, Notts County, and Notts Forest as in 
amateur, but ever since 1890 has been playing with tie 
last-named as a professional. Though light, he i. . 
clever and useful forward, and has only just missel 
gaining an International cap. In 1890 he partner: 
W. J. Bassett at inside right for North against South it 
the Oval, and in the following season took putt in th 
International trial match at Perry Bar, playiny in-id- 
left to Schofield. i 


Hap Gregor M’Gregor made up his mind t 
return to the football field a few weeks earlier, and hii 
he maintained the splendid form he displayed ayaiu-t 
Blackheath, there is little doubt that there would hi. 
been a demand for his services in the International 
match at Glasgow on March 14th. It was a surprise to 
most people to find the old International in war yuint 
once more after two years’ abstinence from the gine. 
and unfortunately the Scottish committee had alrewly 
chosen their team. It is curious that the reappeariuce 
of M’Gregor should have followed so closely upon that 
of his old faster opponent and present cricket chum. 
A. E. Stoddart. Both showed form which by no mein, 
tarnished their great reputations, and one cannot help 
thinking that Blackheath were a little ill-advised in not 
continuing to avail themselves of Stoddart's services. 
he was perfectly willing, I believe, to assist them. 


It is not often that a player, and especially « 
Rugby player, secures an International cap so lute in 
life as the old Oxford captain, C. J. N. Fleming. hia. 
done. Half-a-dozen years Fleming was regarded 1. 
a sound centre (there were but three three-quarters in 
English and Scottish teams in those days), safe in 
defence, but not especially strong in attack. He li 
not been a great heard of since going down from 
Oxford, but has latterly been playing occasionally wit! 
the Edinburgh Wanderers. He is a master at Fette- 
College. Now, at the age of twenty-seven, he is suddenly 
unearthed and placed in the most honourable position a 
football player can desire. Seeing that Fleming wei! 
15st. 4b. and is 5ft. llin. in height, it may be judyel 
that he is rather an awkward customer with whom 
to fall foul, and indeed he has gained rather a doubtful 
reputation asa none too gentle tackler. For the modern 
game he is somewhat lacking in pace, but is still a mest 
useful defensive player. 


Ow the football field as much as anywhere on 
man’s misfortune is another's opportunity. Last year 
Everton had an important engagement on the date of 
the England and Ireland match, so refused to let otf 
Holt, their champion little half-back. The English 
committee had to seek elsewhere, and their choice fell 
upon T. Crawshaw, of Sheffield Wednesday. The result 
ie that this year Holt, who perhaps is scarcely maintuin- 
ing his old form, is ignored, whilst Crawshaw has already 
been called upon to perform in two of the Internation! 
matches, and is exceedingly likely to be selected for the 
last and most important, that versus Scotland. Craw: 
shaw is twenty-three years of age, and well mcr 
medium height and weight. He is not exactly a showy 
player, yet there is a style and cleanness about hi- 
tackling and kicking that at once stamp him in the eye- 
of a skilled observer as a first-class half-back. He '< + 
native of Attercliffe, near Sheffield, but first came t: 
or in connection with Heywood Central, a Lanc- 
r) ub. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS ( 
whomsoerer the proprietors of PEARSON'S WEEKLY »2y 
decide to be the next of kin of any football playcr who picts 
with his death by an accident while actually playing f oothal!. 
The only condition is that the player in question must be the 

ssessor of a copy of the current number of EARSON'S 
WEEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in ink ov fl 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need no! be 
upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of acei!' 
must be given within three days, and death must hare ocevrral 
within twenty-four hours of the accident. 


Signed 
Available unt? midnight, March 28th, 1896, 


od printing—there is no perceptible impress from the type, and the cuts are in most instances 
of Pp YP’ . 4 Dees 


Pictures in the Fire,” phot by E. Gren 


ograms lie al they are ! 
Péarson is fortunate in having so good a printer, or should we say a pr nter who has such good Lo pa Pas A pay tr 
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ARMY NOTES, 


Art the time of writing applications are 

AColonial being considered from candidates for 

Appointment. the post of Infantry Instructor to the 

Militia in British Guiana; the Fee 

ment being for a period of three years, with a salary of 
£150 per anoum, ‘ 

A married non-com. officer who has done duty in the 
colony, asks me td point out to my military readers that 
where 1s the position is well adapted to a single man, the 
hizh prices which rule for the daily necessaries of life, 
including the cost of children’s education, materially 
detruct from the advantages it would appear to offer to 
a married soldier. He concludes by saying: “I have 
no personal interest in the matter either way, my sole 
object in writing to = being to prevent some man and 
woman from embarking upon a bitter struggle for a 
period of three years.” : 

If any married non-com., who contemplates making 
application for the berth, cares to put himeelf into com. 
munication with me, I shall be pleased to give him a 
copy of the letter from which I have taken the above 

xtrect. 
. SoMETIME ago I drew attention to the 
Steamboat Fares. regulation enforced by the steamboat 
companies plying between Dublin and 
Holyhead whereby a soldier, if he desires to travel by an 
ordinary passenger boat, has to pay an extra sum of 
four shillings for the privilege. ; 

Toa man going on furlough this is annoying, but to 
a man going back to rejoin his regiment it may be a 
much more serious matter, as, if unaware of the rule, he 
may defer his return until the latest possible time eo as 
to allow of his arriving at barracks before the period of 
leave has expired, but. on ee to go aboard the 
ordinary passenger boat at Holy: he is informed he 
cannot travel on his ordinary ticket, but: must pay the 
excess four shillings or wait for the “pig” boat, thus 
involving a delay of several hours, enough, possibly, to 
cause him to exceed his leave of absence, and, conse- 
quently (through no fault of his own) be liable to 
punishment. 

This is a state of things which requires looking into 
atonce. It is monstrous that because a manu happens 
to be in uniform he is to be denied the privilege which 
would be accorded to him without demur were he in 
civilian attire. 

“A Marine” writes to me pointing 
AMarine’s out that, whereas infantry men have 
Grievance. two pairs of boots moparee to them 
each year—which, as I have already 
stated, is not sufficient under existing regulations as to 
route marching—the marines only receive one pair 
annually, whether dshore or afloat, and ‘yet when the 
former “ they have to do precisely the same amount of 
' Youte marching as other troops in garrison.” 

He goes on to say: “An infantry man is, I believe, 
allowed to protect his boots in any manner he thinks 
fit; a Marine may do the same, but the chances are as 
soon as he embarks on one of H.M. ships he is promptly 
ordered to have all nails, plates, or protectors 
removed, and this mutilation of the boots practically 
spoils them.” 

There certainly seems to be justifiable reason for 
complaint here, and I think the best way out of the 
difficulty would be to issue out to each Marine two 
Pairs of boots per annum, one pair for use when afloat, 
and the other when ashore. 


A couPLE of officers, four non-com- 

A Military Cycle missioned officers, a bugler, and five 
Ride, rivates, recently gave a practical 

' of the utility of the cycle as an 
efficient mount for soldiers detailed for dispatch duty. 

e time occupied in going from Aldershot to York and 
back being a fortnight. e daily run during ten days’ 
riding being re to fifty miles. The journey 
seems to have been a most enjoyable as well as successful 
one, the little party returning sound and well. 

It was not a0 much a test of or endurance as an 
experiment to see to what extent the cycle can be 
Tegarded as an efficient military adjunct, and the 
machines and men seem to have come out of the ordeal 
very creditably, 

THE tet Battalion Royal Munster 
Another Record. Fusiliers (101st Foot) has up to the 
‘ resent proved itself the best marchin, 
regiment in the Basis, ten officers and 616 rank an 
aving in six days’ consecutive route-marching at 
the Curragh covered following distances in marching 
order, and without a single man falling out during the 
week: Firat day, 244 miles; second day, 25} miles; 
third day, 253 miles; fourth day, 28} miles; fifth day, 
“4, miles; and sixth day, 26 miles; total, 1564 miles, or 
1, verage of (say) 26 miles ‘per day. After this, who 
shall say our soldiers cannot march ? 


AG Or Lord Seymour's wees — 
ratifying the soldiers serving in the South- 
Testimonial, District (the command of 
te which he has just vacated) during his 
work of appointment, by affording them facilities for 
pitking at various trades, I have already written, and 
note that on the occasion of his retirement his lordship 
Presented to the chief of the Dover police a handsome 


silver-mounted walking stick, having a silver police 
whistle attached, as a recognition of the cordial way in 
which the military and police authorities co-operated 
during his command. 

na large garrison centre, much of the comfort of 
the inhabitants must necessarily depend upon an 
entente curdiale being maintained between the military 
and civilian authorities, and the presentation has there- 
fore a special significance. 


THE question of the best way to carry 
An Traps an infantryman's equipment having 
Sword Belt. received its due share of attention, it 
is satisfactory to note a suggestion 
being put forward to improve the manner of carrying 
the sword worn in the cavalry arm of ow army. At 
present the weight is borne entirely upon the hips by 
means of the regulation waist-belt, and it is suggested 
that it would ke an improvement to substitute a web 
shoulder belt, which would do away with the dead drag 
round the wearer's waist, and distribute it over the body 
generally. 
For appearance suke the present waist-belt could, if 
necessary, be retained, but the proposed new departure 
would I am sure be very popular. 


I am indebted to a volunteer for the 

Something Worth following excellent leather preserva- 

Knowing. tive receipt : “ To one part of ozokerit 

add two parts of castor oil and one 

rart of lamp black.” This not only renders the leather 

practically waterproof, but what is equally important, 

still enables a fine polish to be imparted thereto. Some 
of mv readers may be glad to know of this I fancy. 


$ 
YOURS IN HASTE. 


{ LOvE that dainty monogram, 
With three slim letters interlaced; 
Above the notes she used to write, 
Signing them ever, “ Yours in haste.” 


The world was young, and so was I; 
How sweet to think that in the whirl 
She kept one moment all for me, 
To glad my heart—my radiant girl! 


The world is old, and so am I; 
And since my love became my wife 
It seems to me I’ve somehow been 
Too late for everything in life. 


With ribbons flying, gowns awry, 

With panting breath and boots unlaced, 
True to bee words of yore, she’s been 

But now and ever—mine “ in haste.” 


ren nite 


HE: “Nice dog, very! Have you taught it any new 
tricks since I was here last?” . 
She (sweetly): “Yes; it will fetch your hat if you 


whistle.” 
—__~»t—-__. 


He KNew wHatT was WanteEpD.—Charlie Young- 
noodle: “Um, ah! Er, er, er! r—! he: 
he——!” 

Jeweller (to his clerk): “ Bring that tray of engage- 
ment rings here, Jerry.” 


aie 


Mrs. NEWED: “ We will have to have a speaking tube 
from the dining-room to the kitchen.” 

Mr. Newed: “‘ Why?” —— 

Mrs. Newed : “ Well—I must get some way of talking 
to the cook, without having her throw dishes at me.” 


ha 


He SUBURBANITE'’s SCHEME.—He: “ You simply 
sand uarrel with Brown. I have tried and tried, But 
*s altogether too amiable.” . 
peshe : *Y But why do you want to quarrel with him?” 
He: “If I could only do something to make him hate 
me, I might get a chance to read my morning paper in 


the train.” 
——_s§<.—— 


THE Sincte Man: “No sir. You might hunt the 
wide world over, and you would not find a more sensible, 
reasonable little girl than the one I am going to 


The Married Man: “I fancy you haven't known her 
, have you?” 
“i ne se Je Man: “Known her! Why, man, I have 
been with her constantly for three weeks ! 
—_-——— ji 
PLEX QuEsTion.—Son : “ And the missionary 
Pech b ‘i cannibals! Will the missionary go 
to Heaven?” : 
Father: “Oh, yes.” Fs 
Son : “ Will the cannibal P 
ther: “ No.” 2s 
Son i He'll not! Why, how can the missionary go 
to Heaven if the cannibal doesn't, when the missionary | 
is inside of the cannibal P” 
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A GERMAN BEER-DUEL. 

As is well-known, the German students are as fond of 
their beer as our British working-man, and they have 
invested the consumption of that beverage with strict 
laws of etiquette. Among the members of the various 
“Corps,” the name by which the highest grade of 
student society is known, a distinct code prevails as 
to the oie Tenet that should he paid, the responses 
that should be accorded to these compliments, and also, 
when, and how much beer should be consumed. 

The infraction of these rules in the slightest purticular 


: lays the offender open to the command to drink off 1 


certain quantity of beer, generally a kruy.or potful, 
shaped like a top-boot, holding about a quart. 
The ordinary beer duel, however. is more often the 


; result of an insult, or quarrel. For instance. su posing 


two students have embarked in a dispute; each main- 
tains that the other is wrong, and, in the end, an a peal 
is made to the senior student, who, after mature delibera- 
tion, decides that recourse to beer would be the best 
method of arbitration. 

The point at issue may be a grave academic theory, 2 
disputed point in theology, anything in fact, but still 
beer must decide it! Two large krugs are placed upon 
the table—one before each disputant; an umpire is 
chosen, and the cups are carefully examined, since it is 
absolutely essential that the quantity in each krug 
should be the same. 

A scene of the liveliest excitement ensues, and the 
other students crowd round the duellists awaiting the 
event with singular eagerness. At the word “take 
hold” the rivals clutch their glasses ; ‘to the lips” rings 
out, and the bibulous warriors up-lift them. “One, 

| two, three—drink!"’ And in a second or two the beer 

; bas been gulped down. 

| _ The ore who, having emptied his glass to the very 

| dregs, first exclaims: “Bierjunge” is acclaimed the 
winner. So great is the proficiency of the average 
German student in the art of beer-drinking, that the 
combatants generally gasp out “ Bierjunge” simul- 
taneously. hen this is the case the umpire examines 
the rivals with great care, and should there be the 
slightest drop on the floor by the side of one of their 
chairs, or on his clothes, he is at once disqualified. 

Tie after tie is often eon, much to the dis- 
comfort of the rivals, and pint after pint is swallowed, 
until either the judge casts his vote or nature gives way 
on one side or the other. 

This ideal beer enthusiasm, however, extends to the 
matter of quantity as_well as rapidity of consumption. 
A student across the German ocean will often drop into 
a friend's house for a quiet and, go to say, friendly game 
of beer, and they will swill and swill until one or the 
other yields. These human barrels need no friends and 
admirers to encourage and stimulate them while com- 
peting for the crown of glory. Their generous 
enthusiasm is such that they seek retired nooks wherein 
to practice their beloved science, until such a state of 
perfection is obtained that they may with honour and 
pride show the world their tness; for having 
reached the pens stage, surely, like other great 
artists, they have a right to crave for fame, renown, and 
an opportunity of displuying to an admiring audience 
their splendid endowments. 

Not long ago a doughty champion, having challenged 
a brother-artist to a ten-hour duel, drank no fewer than 
seventy-eight kruga of beer, or about sixty-four pints. 

Never will this hero's name be forgotten, and his 
feat will be handed down to posterity by the University. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of Claims to the extent o 
£2000—not for one only, d 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


‘o whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions must f 
(T within seven days to he above eadresa,) : ‘tent 


INSURANCE TICKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 


Britain and Ireland, 


Issued under Section 38 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company Limited, Act, 1890, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person Kiltea an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-bearing nger {iucluding holders of senson and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil on the Space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, ee of abode, #0 long as the coupon is signed, 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legu! repre. 
aentatives of such person injared should death result from such accident 
within three cale: months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, ant 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 


the “Ocean Accident and . " ha 
t i. Boee 5 Aeesenl Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 


The purchase of this publication t admitted to be the t 

Premium under xe S4 of the Act. A Print of the Act can kes ot tie 

office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of thie paper in respect of the same risk, 
Bignstuere 

deaiiahtc from 5 p.m. ow Priday, March 2th, 1806, endi® Midnigh: 
‘Saturday, March 23th, 1805, (See column 3, page GIy 


I have just received the first number of Pearson's new musical magazine, MELODY, and can ti oroughly recommend it as a qoca investment 


for the six mee’ which is. ¢ 


in such publications. The publishers deserve every success in their latest venture.—Richmond Herale’, 


for it.. It is full music size and is well got up, and the content: are of a higher class than 


ually, found: 


- had with President Kriger when I was in South Africa. 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR NOTHING. 


By A. CaREoLL. 

Norte.—For the benefit of those who take up a copy of P.W. 
for the first time, I may be pardoned in saying that Mr. Carroll, 
whose adventures on this portion of his journey are here 
recorded, is working his way round the world for the special 
delectation of P. W. readers.—Ep. 


XI.—TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Owrna to the China remaining only a few hours at 
Honolalu, I bad no time to visit the crater of the 
volcano of Kilauea, which, I was told, is one of the most 
wonderful sights in the world. It contains a boiling 
lake, in which fire and water are continually battling, 
and lava always fone 

The Americans call the Sandwich Islands the Eden of 
the World. They are certainly beautiful, but cannot. I 
think, bear comparison with Jamaica and other of the 

Talands. ‘As a matter of fact, tropical 
beauty is very much overestimated, and in all my travels, 
on this spuraey and many others, I have seen no country 


than a long sea voyage when you have no fellow 
ete Bey after ang articl th 

ing I wrote an article upon the 
Nvaneranl and also an account of an interviewl had 


These I sold to THE Examiner, which is the leading 
morning paper in California. The next day the editor 
gent for me to help one of his staff in drawing a map of 
South Africa, and to write a description of it. After I 
had finished he asked me if I would care to join the 
staff of this paper during my stay in San Francisco at a 
salary of five dollars, or a little over a sovereign a day. 
I, of course, accepted. 

San Francisco is beautifully situated on one of the 
finest harbours in the world. It isa well-built town, 
and, though it contains no public buildings of any 
architectural merit, yet the private houses in California 
Strect, Vannes Avenue, and elsewhere, are models of 
what town residences should be. It possesses the finest 
a aca of street cars in the world. Bn travel Sp 

ng drawn by underground chains, and one can go 
round the town—transfers being given from one car to 
another—for five cents, or twopence halfpenny. 

There are more able-bodied rs in San Francisco 
than anywhere else I have been to, though, indeed, the 
States appear to be full of them, for on my way to New 
Orleans (where I am now writing after a four weeks’ 

Se hon the pumice They aro nimally mot 
ngers. ey are ui ly not 

perm ea but young fellows who have 
oelishly left their own countries to “pick up money” 


in the . There is no work for them, and they are 
driven to beg. The Salvation Army, which is very 


ular, and a great deal of good in San Francisco, 

° Dig poor fellows as much as it possibly can. 

Americans, as far as I have yet seen, appear to 
me to be a good-natured, hadldediawe-wall tise people, 
but sige, oo refinement, and their manners are certainl: 
not up to standard. I, of course, do not pao l 
of that select circle which in New York is known as the 
« Four Hundred,” and from which our statesmen, authors, 
and other leading men draw their very erroneous esti- 
mate of American sentiment; but of the great men of 
the nation, including the professional classes. 

Jt is not a pleasant thing for any one who is at all 
sensitive to sit for any length of time with some 
Americans, I have seen him order dinner when every- 
thing—eoup, fish, entrée, joint, pudding, etc.—is brought 
up together and he is surrounded by a mass of steaming 
dishes. He eats all off the same plate with the same 
knife and fork and in any order. 

With the Americans size and beauty appear to be 
synonymous. They are now contemplating building 
what is to be “the finest building in the world,” that is 
to say a monstrosity two hundred storeys high! I was 

ing one day to a friend about the Italian lakes 
and their beauty. “J guess,” said a Chicago man, who 

. overheard us, “I guess they're nothing to some of ours ; 
why, we have lakes you can't find the bottom of!” 

Bia are very jealous of the size of London, but, 
a ing to their calculations, New York will beat it 
in three years’ time. Brooklyn and the surrounding 
suburbs are all to be made of New York. It is to 
be done all of a sudden, so London had better look out! 
Chicago will beat them both in seventeen and a half 

years’ time; this calculation has been worked out by 
every Chi , man, boy, and woman. 

People at home appear to have no idea how very bitter 
and very real American hatred of Great Britain is. The 
very large Lprperton of their Press is daily full of the 
meanest falsehoods and abuse of our country. Nothing 
too bad can be said of us. One day all the San 
Francisco parent contained a cable from London 
stating that American flag was aighely cheered at 
Drary Lane, and that the clown embraced Uncle Sam. 
The same evening, at an entertainment given in one of 


the theatres, a conjuror displayed the flags of various 


nations, rolled them up together, and then they were all 
turned into the Stars and Stripes. When our flag was 


shown, it was 
he stage by the performer. 


Armenian Question. There was a very crowded 
attendance of thoroughly representative people, clergy- 
men, lawyers, and e0 on. 
about Armenia, but a great deal in glorification of 
America and abuse of England. Everything said 
against us was , 
not at a time when feeling upon the Venezuela question 
was running high, but long after. 


to the contragy 
at home talk of “ brotherly ties,” “ blood being t! 
than water,” and so on, they must really have yey little 
idea of the composition of the inhabitants of the States. 
I do not believe that one quarter of the population is 
Anglo-Saxon. Our real ties lie in the fact that we have 
so many hundreds of millions invested in America, and 
that there is 0 much trade between the two countries. 
It is very galling to Englishmen in America to 


hand, begging it to it 

with scorn over and over again. We, of all nations, 
they hate the most; it is time we recognised the fact. 
This hatred arises partly from that cause which makes 
some other nations dislike us—jealousy, and partly from 
the false impressions of our histo 
character which they receive as children from their 
school-books. 


mean? It means that the least known, the least 
developed, the least progressive, and the worst governed 
portion of thé whole world—the South American Con- 
tinent is to remain for ages to come in its present 
miserable state. By travelling about the world as 
I have done for the last six years, one can obtain a 
far better idea of our standing with other nations than 
from all the leading articles ever written. I firmly 
believe that England's best friends to-day are her old 
but honourable enemies the French and Russians. 
Hand in hand with them the development and ee 
ae to the markets of the world of the great i 
0 


time. The progress 
would be increased a hundred fold and Palestine would 
at once come under the rule of a Christian Power—most 
probably France, because her influence is there 
predominant. 


snubs of weaker nations because we are great enough to 
do so is, nevertheless, destroying our prestige. Take 
for instance the gross insult of ths 

because we have taken no really definite and decided 
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vd with selle and hoots from all| HOW TO “CRACK” THE STRONGES’ 
of the Leuée, and then thrown. cecenfelly § ena SAFE! i 


THERE is no safe in London filled with mony .. 
securities that is not at the mercy of any exter 
burglar who chooses to “crack” it, and who has ti. 
opportunity to “crack ” it. 

London is at present swarming with burglars. 11. 

statement of facts may prove interesting to the bank. 

ublic and oe who are holding millions of pownd. 
hind steel doors that they consider burglar-proof. 

‘A well-known safe manufacturer is authority for ti: 
statement. 

“The only thing,” he observed toa P.W. man. ~ that 
safe manufacturers can do is to make safes that shill |. 
able to resist attacks as long as possible. When tliy 
have done this they have reached the limits of hunan 
possibility. Beyond that point they can never go. 

“Phe weak point in the building of a safe is the fact 
that the door cannot be made to fit absolutely. It is a 
mechanical impossibility to fit one piece of sufe-ste- 
into another without leaving some sort of a crack. 
This crack suffices for the introduction of nitr. 

lycerine, and once this is introduced the rest i, easy, 
Nothing can withstand this high explosive. 

“Tt has been sought to overcome this weakness ly 
putting in rubber and other fg material. so as to 
make the joint air-tight. The difficulty with this i- 
that while this packing excludes air right enough it des 
not exclude nitro-glycerine, which eats into rubber a. 
acid eats into ca, Instead, therefore, of aiding in 
making these safes burglar-proof, this packing simply 
helps the cracksman. 

“The lever system, too, on which much reliance has 
been laid, is an aid rather than an hindrance. ‘The-» 
levers throw the door in after it is closed, so as to make 
jwhat is called an air-tight joint. They cannot Le con- 
structed, however, without giving some little pliy. aud 
by simply working the lever dles the burglar is 
enabled to facilitate the inflow of his explosive. 

“While we had nothing more formidable thay 
dynamite the present safe system did well enoneh, 
Dynamite is the commercial form of nitro-glycerine. 
When, however, the burglars learned to nse the fluil 
dynamite, nitro-glycerine, this security was thrown ty 
the wind. Wherever water will flow, there nitro- 
glycerine will flow. ; 

“The safe-cracker begins operations by puttyims up 
the crack that remained between the door and tl» 
‘amb of the safe all round, except for a space «i sis 
inches at the top and right in the middle. Here be 
drives two wedges. At firet it seems impossible to gt 
any hold for a wedge. The system of leverage employe 
to work the door in has been firmly set, and there is 
hardly a crack big enough to insert a piece of news 

aper. 
os ut a few sharp wrenches on the outer lever leis 
it sufficiently to permit the introduction of the thin 
edge of an ordinary sharp steel wed, The wedge lay 
to be held at first, but a few sharp blows soon drives iu 
the point a sufficient depth to hold the tool without 
support. Then a similar wedge is driven close he-ide 
the first one. This opens the crack still wider; so wide. 
in fact, that the first wedge falls out. : 

“The second wedge is driven home, and soon thre isi 
crack, probably one-sixty-fourth of an inch in width. 

«A dam of putty is built under the crack. This 
requires not more than a minute; the operation, in fit. 
consumes less than ten minutes. The oil-can is Irought 
into requisition, run along the crack, and the cil 
pumped in. . , 

“Tt begins slowly at first, the aperture being sv sill 
that the oil flows in'sluggishly. Buttheovertlow i~: auch 
inthe dam, and ually the process of infiltritin 
commences. In a little while all the oil in the dian ha- 
disoz peared. 


Again, one night I attended a mass meeting upon the 
here was very little said 
ted with loud applause. This was 


The clergy preach against us, and statements made 
in England are not true. When a le 
icker 


ee England fawning upon that country, holding out her 
ts ‘taken after — been refused 


and national 


If we recognise their Monroe Doctrine, what does it 


siatic 
mtinent would be a matter of but comparatively short 
of Christianity and civilieation 


Our policy of forbearance, and submitting to the 


German Emperor ; 


action, Germans all over the world are jeering at us, 
and unthinking people join with them. 

[It must be understood that we do not hold ourselves 
responsible for any of the opinions expressed by our corres- 
pondent.— Ep. ] 


ee ge eet 
THE REASON. 


You ask me why this rose has bloomed P 
Because my lady kissed it. 

To what sad fate ‘twould have been doomed, 
If her fair lips had missed it. 


She wears it on her snowy breast— 
A red heart to my seeming, 

That fills my slumber with unrest 
The vision of my dreaming. 

It would have been a blighted bud, 
If her fair lips had missed it; 

But it is filled with my heart's blood, 


Because my lady kissed it. “he safe is ready for blowing. All that i ne 
——__ necessary is to wrap it up in b “ ae nas fs a fiber. 

Finer Buratar: “What, back so coon, Bill! What | "@tinng and the nitro glyerarglar‘e feet, the c-ntelt 
did you get ? of the safe are at his mercy, and the explosion would 


Second Burglar: “ Nothin’; we're too late. There’s 
a receipted plumber’s bill a-layin’ on the table!” 
— t — 


WakneED IN T1IME—Junior : “So you didn’t propose 
to her after all?” 

Weed: ‘No. I'm not going to. When I got to her 
house I found her chasing a mouse with a broom.” 


a Pa 


“ You have torn open the old wounds and caused 
them to bleed afresh,” said the man bitterly. 
The lithe, willowy form of the girl shook in silent 


not make a noise sufficiently loud to be heard -¢ven!)- 
five feet away.” 


A sPLENDIp lot of Humourous Reasons for nut he 
Melody have come to hand, as the result of our offer of Ht) 
ives. The winners are: — 

F. Hi on, Latebrook, Goldenhill, Stoke-on-Trem : Mi- bit 
; Bann, H 


agony. 

She loved this man, and was afraid he would wait for 
her chair no longer. 

The female barber is not a success, except as com- 
pared with the old-time shaving-stone, 


reat 
io 1 OTS, mit t 
Gloucester; M. Alford, 87, bury 5 TCO 

Tue following good story about Mr. and Mrs. Glad. | to, Southwell, Nova: H. Lacey Gienbursie, Forres, NBO 
stone reaches us from a private source. They were Hoe ia} Beroct, Nankwich | 0. Hodexings thoi, Str 
sitting near the pulpit, but when the sermon began Mr. | §ccitein Bireet: Watfo x6 
Gladstone turned to his wife and said irritably: “I | bead) Mre, M. Rand 
can’t hear!” rect Hiaoet Sabtin 

“ Never mind, my dear,” she replied, in a whisper | Bir, "Guitord 


b treet, Hiverside : ec 
Autres iy anos a W, Waring, Beicin i 


loud enough to reach the pulpit, “never mind; go to 
good.” Gate, E.; A. Grouther, 10, 


sleep. It will do you much more 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for March has now reached its third number. It maintains the ead high standard at which it aimed, 
3 


and shows no sign of deterioration. 


The contents—letterpress and pietorial—are of the 


est possible standard, and shows 


careful catering in every detail.—Cutholic Times. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 
The Final War. 


The Story of the Great Betrayal. 


By Louis TRACY 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. SHERIE. 
—007t{0°o—_ . 
SUMMARY. 

Ting, 193%. War is declared against Great Britain by Frauce and 
Germany, Aoattack on Worthing is repulsed. 

Irene, daughter of Lord Eskdale, British Ambassador at Paris, is 
enzaved to Captain Edward nm, Lord Eskdale’s Military 
Attach, and Lieutenant Roduey, of H.M.S. Magnificent, to Harington’s 

ster Ethel. 
marvellous magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

‘The torpedo-boat destroyer, the Hornet, with Rodney in command, 
leaves Gibraltar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal, 

Outpacing the French fleet the Hornet succeeds in blowing vp the 
canal, and goes on triumphantly to Perim. The council of the allies at 
Paris ig aghast at the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 
of Gibraltar are blockaded. . 

The great naval e} ment between the allied Powers and the 
British results ia victory for the latter. 

Preparations sre le for the invasion of France and Germany. 
Havre is chosen as the point of attack with the object of gaining Paris. 
A terrific engagement follows, and Captain Harington gains the V.C. 
‘After a stubborn resistance the French are routed. 

On receiving news of this victory Sir Evelyn Wood sets sail with his 
expedition for Germany. A small but powerful fleet under Sir Nowell 
Nalinon engages the attention of the enemy at the mouth of the Kiel 
caual. Meanwhile the main body of troops arrive with a large escort 
in sight of Stralsund, A bi le of cavalry under Colonel Lockhart 
attacks and captures the town from the rear, The next morning 
0,000 Englishmen lay encamped on Gerinan soil. The United States 
meanwhile remain neutral, but their politicians coutemplate, as the 
President’s Message declares, the ultimate annexation of Cannda. The 
merchants of New York purchase 440,000,000 of the newly-created 
stock, Admiral Makan commands the United States Fleet to maintain 
the security of their merchantmen. 

The British defeat the French in the battle of Yvetot. The 
allies fall back on Bussian aid, and their leaders set out by speci 
train to interview the Tear. Russia purposes the invasion of Brifain, 
hoping thereby to draw her Indian Army, and leave the road to the 
East clear. Meanwhile the German Emperor visits the scat of the war, 
aut instructs his generals in the art of warfure. A battle appears 
inininent. 

‘The battle commences, in which the German Emperor himself helps 
lis artillery. Both the Seaforth Hiyhlanders and the Ist Dragoons 
slstingnish themselves greatly, In the meantime Admiral Fitzroy is 
compelled to leave Stralsund, and Vice-Admiral Erskine, meeting 
+ fleet of eighteen French and German men-o'-war, decides todo huttle. 
He beats the Franco-German fleet in sight of the Cunard steamship, 
the Lucan.a, and then sets ont for Queenstown, Vice-Admira! Erskine 
receives despatches through Commander Tully ordering hin back to 
the Bristol nel. 

Vice-Admiral Erskine hears thata strong Russian fleet under the 
Grand Duke Michaelovitch has passed up the Channel to attack 
Curditf, Hastening onwards he meets the Russians, who, for some 
mniccountable reason, strike their colours. He ufterwards learns that, 
iaving been refused admittance into Cardiff by Admiral Mahan, the 
luke proceeded to attack the American fleet with the result that he 
was completely defeated and rendered unfit for the sea, 

America deelares war against Russia, Germany, and France as an 
ally of England, Canada equips an Army Corps of 100,000 men to Le 
sent to the assistance of England, and South Africa gathers 30,000 
colonists for the same parpose. Syduey is attacked by a combined 
French and Japanese fleet. This ficet is scattered by Admiral Free- 
wautle’s squadron of nineteen ships. 


CHAPTER XXVI. (continued). 


Such was the condition of British India when Lieutenant 
Rodney arrived at Bombay in the Hornet. 

When he reached Aden the Political Resident deemed it 
expedient to request the chief naval officer at that station to 
send Rodney on special duty to Simla, in order that the 
Government of India might learn the fullest details con- 
cerning the state of affairs in Europe, as they had been so 
summarily cut off from all communication with Whitchall. 

Having reported himsclf to Rear-Admiral Drummond, 
whose flag was flying on the cruiser Bonaventure, and 
received confirmation of the orders provisionally given to 
him at Aden, Rodney lost no time in starting upon his try- 
ing journey to Elysium, as the summer headquarters of the 
Indian Government is ironically termed by Anglo-India, 

Here, after a conference with the Foreign Minister and 
the Military Member of Council, the sailor was ultimately 
honoured by a long conversation with the Viceroy himself. 

He told his story in simplo straightforward language, and 
having soon narrated the absolute facts known to him, was cn- 
couraged to give his opinions as to the ultimate course of 
vents, views which were soon to be proved remarkably 
sound and far-seeing when the telegraph got to work 
again. 

Lord Elgin took a great liking for the handsome, open- 
hearted naval officer, who was not sufficiently aware of the 
tremendous importance of the Viceroy and Governor- 
‘encral to be otherwise than outspoken and unaffected in 
his presence. 

He brought with him a breezy wholesome air of belief in 
himself and his aspirations which was a relief to his lord- 
ship after the guarded and politic attitude of most of the 
high officials with whom he was surrounded, for even the 
boldest spirits in the Government of India aro often tram- 
melled by considerations of expediency. 
rine | quickly took to the manners and methods of the 

ills, and thoroughly enjoyed the Anglo-Indian vie intime. 
. But he was constantly harassed by the thought that after 

's one quick dash from Malta tothe East he was apparently 
vondemned to noe ae Raabe idleness during the rest of the 
ae for the East-Indian squadron was mostly composed of 
‘'tps vastly more dangerous to their occupants than to an 
“remy, even if there was a remote probability of a foc 
buttlhg in an ap at sea. 

; When, therefore, he was invited to dinner at Government 

louse on the night that the rumour spread of Russia being 
* possible ally of the French acd Germans, Rodney 
swidenly hated the ease and luxury and careless abandon- 
ment of Simla existence. 

At the conclusion of the meal the Viceroy rallied him on 
pend of his unusual gravity, and Frank at once owned 

1e Cause, 

4 It seems to mo,” he concluded, “that the faster I 

tamed throngh the Mediterranean the more quickly I 


ae ere — ee aa eae 


Soe te behind me all chance of further employ- 
ent. 

He looked so glum that Lord Elgin smiled. “Cheer up,” 
he said. “I will endeavour to put things right for you.” 

Next day Rodney received a telegram from Rear-Admiral 
Drummond informing him of his appointment, with tho 
relative rank of commander, as second in command of a 
sinall body of sailors and marines detailed for ficld duty 
with the Indian Army. He was to hold himself in readiness 
to join the force at Quetta when ordered. 

His face beamed with delight at the message, and his 
hilarity was so marked at the club that a Staff Corps major 
asked him what was the matter. Had hé bought the 
winner of the day’s hurdle- 
race at the overnight 
lottery ? 

Rodney explained, and 
also expressed his grati- 
tude for Lord Elgin’s obvi- 
ous and kindly aid. 

“Do you man to say,” 
cried the other, “that you 
yourself put up the Viceroy 
to work this business for 
you?” 

“Not exactly,” said 
Rodney, “but I growled 
about the aspect of things, 
and he promised to fix them 
up a bit.” 

“Well, you are a cool 
chap and no mistake,’ said 
the Staff Corps man. From 
that day forth he regarded 
the sailor as a past-master 
. in the art of getting influ- 
ence to work in the right quarter, and often told the 
story to youthful and envious wing officers who tremblingly 
hoped for a cantonment magistracy or a berth in the 
“ politicals.” 

* 


* * * * 

Karachi, with its burning sands and yaping crocodiles 
piled together in sacred tanks, isa chcerless place enough 
in the hot weather. 

There as elsewhero between the Hindu Khoosh range and 
Adam’s Bridge the sun suffuses the sky with his burnished 
copper-hued rays during twelve long hours of the dey, and 
the Ist Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers did not like the 
merry month of May any better because of the news which 
came crowding fast over the lately restored cables. 

Inaction is rae i bad enough during the hot weather, 
but inaction for the Indian Army whilst the home batta- 
lions were carving faine and promotion out of huge masses 
of Continental troops was one of those things, as the 
Adjutant put it, which brings a well-trained regiment down 
to the level of the depot. 

And Lieutenant T. R. Mallock was a very smart adjutant 
indeed. He had many mysterious figures and letters 
bracketed after his name in the “ Army List,” showing that he 
was qualified to instruct other peoplo in almost every 
branch of military knowledge, so when he said that this 
absurd hesitation on the part of the War Office to utilise 
the Indian Army was “ demoralising,” even the C.O. sighed 


, deeply. 


At last, about May 21st, when the usual wagging of 
heads about the anniversary of the Mutiny had ceascd, and 
portentous prophets of native disturbances had buried their 
reminiscences for another year, there shot through the 
length and breadth of India one of those mysterious 
electrical thrills which go invariably forbode great events 
in that little-understood country. 

Never does any momentous occurrence affecting the fate 
of Hindustan take place, but it is discussed in the bazaar 
for hours or even days before it is known tothe authorities 
through the ordinary sources, 

No man has ever discovered the why or the wherefore of 
this curious and indefinite foreshadowing of dramatic 
intelligence, but that it actually exists is a fact so patent 
to every Anglo-Indian, that it cannot be disputed. 

Arising in native circles, it quickly travels through the 
Eurasian community, and thence to the English officials, to 
whom it is often a guide and a warning. 

And now this awesome, imponderable, and immeasurable 
medium made known to the peoples of India that stirring 
times were at hand. 

Mad, wild, improbable stories were told to wondering 
natives in the bazaar; servants in European houses asked 
their sahibs if they had heard of the foolish sayings of the 
moullahs and fakirs, the Mussulman priests and Hindu 
mendicants who batten upon the credulity of their religious 
adherents; and the wives and families of railway officials 
resident in out-of-the-way places suddenly discovered that 
they had pressing business at the nearest station where 
there was a British ‘ 
cantonment. 

On May 24th the 
murder was _ out. 
Russia had declared 
war, and the entire 
Indian Army, British 
and native, was to take 
the field at once. 

A well set-up and 
bronzed veteran, with 


the canteen of the 7th 
when the news arrived. 
Tho younger men 
around vie uA be tf 
i ited and sti 
ee aily speculative—one, who came out from home 
with the January draft, was pessimistic. 


LY. 


“We can do nothing,” he said, “ with the Canal blown up. 
unless we land in Egypt and march through Armenia, 
which will be a tough job.” 

“What do you know about it, rooky,” interrupted the old 
soldier, with a glance of culin scorn at the youthful 
exponent of the art of war. 

“Well,” said the other, somewhat abashed, “ we surcly 
won't content ourselves with seizing the Pamirs'” 

“The Pamnirs, you Johnnie,” snarled the other, who was 
deeply versed in’ the gospel according to the Hioner, a 
regiment of wild goats couldn’t advance through the 
Pamirs. They'd be eaten by the garrison at tiigit.” 

“Then what shall we do?” cried the ruvice, tereced to 
confess his ignorance of the situation. 

The veteran took a copious draught ci the beer, and 
drew his kharki sleeve across his mouth before ne replied ; 

“There is only one way to attack Russia. and that ix the 
road she’d follow if she attacked us. What for did we 
build the Sibi-Quetta Railway? If you was to fire a 
cannon-ball through the Khojak tunnel, and it kept its 
line, where would it hit ?” 

He gazed triumphantly around, but the Reya) Fusiliers 
were not strong in geography. 

“The North Pole,” hazarded one at length. 

At other times the remark would have created a laugh, 
but this subject was too serious for levity. 

The humourist had to pay for two gallons of “ leoze” ty 
avoid being held down and belted. 

“Herat is the gate of India, my boys,” said the veteran 
oracularly, “an’ it’s through that bloomin’ pate we'll bo 
marchin’ shortly, or my name's not Billy Watscn.” 

And Billy Watson had no reason to change the name he 
had received thirty-five years earlicr at St. George’s-in-the- 
East, though a good many of the Royal Fusiliers took a 
longer journey by another and more shadowy gate than that 
of Herat before the Indian Army crossed tle Valley of the 
Helmund. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
ENGLAND AND THE Unitep STATES. 

Wuen Parliament met on the evening after the battle of 
Cardiff it wore an aspect of serener dignity than its wont. 
This was the only external sign of the elation born of the 
new turn in events. 

The period of excitement had long passed away, and the 
popular Chamber no more had its moods. Representing 
sealy ne genius of the English people, the splendid calm of 
the House of Commons amid all the varying fortunes of the 
war, its phlegmatic pride, its stern attitude of quiet resolu- 
tion, formed a striking example of the indomitable character 
of the Saxon people, 

As day after day passed, cach with its new and startling 
development, its record of heroism, its swift dramatic 
action, the House sat outwardly unmoved, betraying no 
emotion, grimly imperturbable. 

To many who waited breathless in the galleries and 
witnessed the solemn scenes in which the great assembly 
received the daily reports of the Under-Secretary for War, 
and, with scarce a word of discussion, rapidly passed 
measures of supreme importance and far-reaching con- 
sequences, it seemed as if history had unrolled itself, and 
a return to a period of national danger had produced anew 
an heroic type. 

For the members of the 
House of Commons, faced 
by dangers so grave, made 
one by the overshadowing 
menace of ruin, had revived 
in themselves those stern — 
Puritan virtues which have 
left so deep an impression 
on the character of England. 
A meeting of the House 
was curiously like a meet- 
ing of that Long Parliament 
which sat through the Civil 
War. There was the same 
inexorable purpose, the 
same equanimity, the same 
high moral temperament, 
the same majestic gravity— 
scarcely a ripple of emotion 
scarcely a word of debate, scarcely a hint of cisayree- 
ment—the House was in the truest sense a sinvle and 
united body. 

Even to the casual eyo this fact became obvivus. In the 
appearance of the Commons there was something novel that 
would have staggered a Rip Van Winkle of a month. 

The Conservative party greatly outnumbered the Liberal, 
and the accommodation to the right of the Speaker was 
consequently very inadequate. Etiquette gave comfort tu 
the Liberals and discomfort to the Conservatives. Ry tacit 
consent the term Unionist was dropped, as being no lunger 
distinctive. 

But a weck or so before the great battle of Cardill, Sir E. 
Ashmead Bartlett, coming into the Chamber whilst the 
First Lord of the Treasury was making an important state- 
ment, and seeing that there was not an wneceupied place 
upon his own side of the House,calinly walked acrvss the tloor 
to the thinner ranks of the Liberal party, and in a nonchalant 
manner took his seat upon the right of Mr. Haldane. 

The incident— despite even the gravity of the mement— 
produced a little lwughter and some applause. But the 
ultimate effect produced was extraordinary. It was fels 


.| that Sir Ellis’s act had in it a touch of genius. Of what use 


etiquette of party when no party existed, or discomfort to 
the right when there was ease to the left ? 

And from that day, indifferent to points of custom, tie 
members of the House proceeded to take their seats exactly 
where they found them. Liberal and Tory, Whig and 
Radical, Ulsterman and Nationalist were to be seen side by 
side as chance would have it, and for the first time in 
centuries the House of Commons presented externally no 
aspect of division or party. ‘ 

Mr. John Burns was seen to slap Sir A. B. Forwood on 


Every reader of THE FINAL WAR should see the new romance in Pearson’s Stor Teller, entitled, SINDBAD'S VALLEY. This is a strairht tiv. 
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heritage that we have secured would descend in sacred trust 
e the United States on it hear’ ere le ee agin 
0 cherish, to guard, to pro’ . That is why, surely, 
had a right to expect the support of our brethren. The 
battle is once more between the West and the East; the 
whole Saxon race is against the rest of the world. 

“It is our duty, then, the duty of the Briton, whether on 
this side or on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, to 
rally to the common cry, to overthrow the forces of evil 
arrayed against us, to demonstrate by might—as we are alas ! 

tee controlling power upon earth, and then with 
wisdom and benevolence to mete out the conditions of a 
new era, the golden era of peace, freedom, and rompertty 

“One word more, sir. Let us not be too jul t. C) 
way is long yet, and dark and heavy with catastrophe. We 
are few against many. We strive with odds that threaten 
by sheer bulk to overawe and overwhelm us. America is 
rich in war and in resources, but her army is not yet 
formed, She has once more to create a splendid military, 
such as that which, in the last war, won the admira- 
cs tion of the world. Let us, 
then, remember that a 
bitter struggle is still 
before us, that many 
a long of sacrifice 
remains, and that there is 
necd now as. ever of the 
~ “strong, tient, manly 
heart of Great Britain to 
continue in endurance and 
in magnanimity.” 

Loud cheers greeted 
the Lirapanery of — 
Balfour's great speech. 

A few words of similar 
import were uttered by 


the back, whilst next to him Mr. T. P, O’Connor chatted 
amicably with Mr. “Austen “Chamberlain. A - friendship 
which evoked much comment was that ier ha emer 


decorum, There 

subdued air of expectancy and unrest. 
- Amid deep silence, Mr. Balfour read to the House a com- 
waication received from the President of the United 
men) announcing the American declaration of war against 
“This step,” declared the message, “ is taken with a full 
sense of the responsibility it involves. The American 
people have maintained their attitude of neutrality so long 
as hostilities to be those of nation with nation. 
The intervention of Russia, pomeret ioe pect ne war 
into a European y, in which the peace and pros- 
perity of the whole world are involved. America regards it 
as-a threat to the principles of liberty, and in so holy a 
cause she cannot hesitate. She will put forth her whole 
sakes England, and pad 
‘to C) 


American people arg the hand of kinship and affection 
to the British nation, and are‘proud that the traditions of 


the great Saxon race are now to be defended and main- 


the House and paused. 

Anda then, in an instant, nobody knew how ge or 
suggested, the whole House roee to its feet and uncovered. 
It. was an act of welcome and gratitude to a new ally: an 


act more impressive than the most clamorous and turbulent Sir William Harcourt and 
demonstration. Mr. Dillon, and then a 

Mr. Balfour then proceeded with his speech. He uttered pant eee: pce FOO 
an eloquent tribute to the generosity of the American | of thanks to the people of America was framed and adopted. 


, and, in the name of Great Britain and Ireland, 
offered the thanks of the United Kingdom. 

“There a no need, sir,” he west on, turning to the 
Speaker, “ use extravagance 0 langueg® even at a 
supreme moment such as this, when our feelings are likely 
to over-balance our judgment. Let us look at this offer 
calmly and see what it means. 

« Am I belittling it when I claim that it has not come at a 
moment of desperate need? The English armies are sore 

but they are unbeaten ; they have swept their way 
into hostile countries “and have not.yielded a jot in the 
great acheme of invasion. Our fleets on all sides have 


If gravity and decorum prevailed in the House, there 
was at least excitement without. Not the turbulent excite- 
ment that a sudden sensation causes, but a strong and 
passionate impulse of national pride. 

This great people had been repared to fight on and on, 
sin, Sagal gets in bragyadoct or idle vaunting, but 
withsthe calm resolution of their self contained nature. The 
sudden news that a kindred le had come forward to 
take their share of the struggle had filled the English 
nation with emotion, a grave, sober emotion, such as one- 
man in deadly peril feels when another comes swift and 
silent to his aid. 

Joy reigned on every face. For instinct was truer than 
argument, and every lishman realised how absurd were 
the artificial barriers that sought to separate the true 
members of a great race. 

England and America were not cousins, they were 
brothers. It was impossible that England should stand 
idly by and see America worsted. It was impossible that 
America should see England at 


ag, cong pt a pi“) till 5 
“ Am I wrong in thus emphasising the proud belief in the 


with w the humblest of her 
eons is animated—a belief in the eternal security of a nation 


which has, so far as human weakness permitted, based ite | bay before the world and be mute. 

acts the most sacred i the world has known, | It was no alliance this. It was 

the of liberty and of rig’ ?” the reunion of ono great family. 
Mr. Balfour con- No less did the Americans in 


London feel the thrill of this new 

emotion. There were a thousand 

touching scenes in which the bond 

) of'| of union was manif 
, the lamentations 


: ested, as 
though it were the meeting of 
of the ‘ and the widow; and too, with after long separation. 

mae Lint omen nay, even with famine and despair. }| Fashionable London was pre- 

i itful passage we had entered upon without hesita- | sent that night at Covent Garden 

ving, but let us be thankful that it is rendered | Opera House. There had been 

a ter, easier to traverse, by the help and manly | no break in the continuity of 
another great people, the people who are of our 
and lineage, who share our history, whose 


ure, The im urbable 

lishman ordered his life as 

Z before, and although sorrow had 

is an alliance of which there should have | closed many houses and there 

have been, no doubt whatever. It was ordered | was ever mt the sense of 

: If called aloud for it ; and if there | national mity; still there was 
- chicanery of man, the interests of 

the narrow, selfish policy of ambition or of 

futile and how powerless they have proved 


i 
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would be implied in universal 
mourning. 


The music-halls throve and poets were basy on all 
¢ ballads 4 


} 


no such concession to the foe as 
irresistible of race, of 


t 
: 
Be 
a 


family, of mutual ! For America herself has risen in | hands in writing patrioti which were set to music 
her strength and shaken off at a the feeble manacles | by inflamed com At the Tivoli Miss Marie Lloyd 
Ay whioll they ¢ to bind her; and over the ocean peals | defied the allies every night at ten, and at the Palace M 

great voice our brethren, bearing a message of | Lottie Collins created a sensation by appearing in the 
sympathy and help. ; ) uniform of the Guards and singing a passionate song which 

“ Sir, is it unnatural? And am I right when I say that | told the world that: 
there could be no other issue of the desperate alliances When in their envy nations rise 
me ly po _ 4 abagie bet Ai aghond ie ince tty beccyclas 
0; no mere ween one nation and 7 

another. As the American President has rightly said, there Rowked ts le eheth thes Lion fies 
eS SS ee fighting with And sweeps sway them all. . ‘ 
each , and in this stupendous contest seeking each the Everywhere, on variety stage, in melodrama, from street 


extermination of the other. , / 
“This war means that the forces that have worked for 
selfishness, for ent, for slavery, for personal 
are pitted against the forces that work for liberty, 


me eevee te yee lke world fighting with a the bate ee his back the em colours of 
On Friday night Sir Augustus Harris had announced 


Parsifal at Covent Garden. It was the firet lormance 
in 


England, e settled 
is to solve. And solved it aust be," Te is a war of exter- ple a eat aap aa eh cimpeyecebe, wreen 
had 


work upon the decoro ge of inch 
meas te Ms te ind We Tinened aan ering ed tn ceding 
“ 80, how can we regard it, save that ad t 
ck aged agen 7 enn , she emg bg first, har sicisiieiihaes tami 2 ean 
peoples w’ and main’ principles, in a It is to be feared that Wagner little atten that 
word, Britain and America, the entire Saxon race? . The | night. A constant ie a Gnect tx icen 
uarrel that has with England she aleohas withthe | plainly showed that the music the future ‘had less 
nited States. America is pur heir. If we away as | attractions than the politics of the pri 
an Empiro in the death-throes of the fight, the splendid About ten o'clock it was that the curtains of the 


» tae Og . the month's magetios the Plymouth Western Morning News says: “Of the ft , 
lek ; akfort Mcore, Stanley We: and Robert Barr * asin es of the month PEA 
eae of Abdul Aziz, in the ‘ Secrets of the Courts of Europe series, whieh, 1 renienie ES 
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‘| -view of the house. 


WEEE ENDING 
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royal box were fluttering, and then, to the enthusia:;, .. 
Tne Pes and Princess of Wales appeared in the fej 


The whole audience rose to their feet and cheered 5;, 
cheered again, and the Prince, with smiles, bowed 1 ...: 
edly, the Princess Meui,- 
time standing at his «:.:, 
her arm linked inhi. | 

It was noticed, 1., 
that the -Prince’s «4... 
were wandering over |}., 
boxes on the othe: ~// 
of the house as i: 
search of somethin;:, «11,1 
then, as if satisti-| j.. 
withdrew abruptly 3: 
disappeared from \.. 
It was but for a few moments, huw....., 
What could express the delivlt 
enthusiasm of the house when ;. 
was seen again in another box, hr: 
forward to the sight of all prese.; 3: 
less a person than the American A1il.,.. 
sador. 

There are some supreme me: 
when in mere vociferation th: \ 

moral strength and feeling of a yl 
exhaust themselves. This was one. The two who +t... 
there, the Prince and the simple American citizen, the },-ir 
to the proudest of thrones and the commoner of the grat 
of democracies, were true symbols of the great event that 
had hay the reunion of the old and the new Ervlini 

“ Mr. Bayard,” said the Prince with a warmth that kinw 
nothing of courtly ceremony, “ your name is a fit one inde.| 
for a representative of your country. We recognise |... 
chivalry, and I thank -you in the name of Britons throu). 
out the world.” 

“ Sir,” answored the ambassador simply, “we ar ll 
Britons. America, I assure you, is proudcr to-day when 
she shares your peril than when in the beginniny «|... 
claimed her independence.” 

There was an opportunity for but few words, fur ti. 
excitement in the oe oa hard not to be ca It was 
impossible to follow tortuous of Wagnerian 
phrases through the entanglements od bawling orchestra. 
tion. Already the audience to rise and move about, 
to gather its wraps, and to- discuss with animation tl. 
dramatic scene they had witnessed. 

Sir Augustus Harris, with true tact, saw that the por- 
formance could not continue and he ordered the curtain tu 
fall. But a minute later it rose in, The entire company 
advanced to the front of the and sang, with a vigour 
and fulness which opera seldom knew, the Naticnal 
Anthem. 

‘When the last strains died away there was a moment's 
pause and then Madame Melba advancing started the 
American Anthem, “Hail Columbia.” The audience joine| 
lustily in it,and the whole theatre rang with the simp! 


_ The audience flowed out to the buffets and there was an 
end to orderly speech. Everyone spoke to everyone «l-, 
and over a whisky ard soda a reign of brotherhood beyin 

“T can’t do much,” said one of the crowd to his own 
circle of excited listeners. “But blow me if I don't goin 
for American drinks. Here, miss, a corpse reviver, please. 

Never were the American bars so popular as through the 
next week or 80. It was a tribute that the least might py 
to a new ally! 


(To be continued.) 
ee ee 


Evsw 18 Irary.—First Fair Neapolitan (bearing her 
laundry-basket on her head): “I say, Jeannctti. 

Second Fair Neapolitan : “ Well?” er 

First Fair Neapolitan: “Is my basket on straight’ 


= § 


Leavitr: “That was quite a good birthday prs" 
Theodore gave to Millie.” 

Bob: “‘ What was it?” 

Leavitt: “ A box of stationery. And all the envelyprs 
were addressed to himeelf.” 


ef ee 


Sug (on the honeymoon): “I suppose, Georse. it 
pint have cost a lot of money to build a railway likr 
this P” 

He: “Ob, yes. The tunnels alone cost a million or 
so—but they're worth every penny of it.” 


—— $< 


“Wext, Jack, I know you will not like it, Init I il 
have to get you to stop at Lacey's and mate thr 
material.’ 


Husband (enthusiastically): “Not like it! Why. the 
girl that waits at that counter is the most hewitchin:. 
sweetest little angel!” 

She did her own shopping. 


ee fo 


Pod _ 
A SHINING evangelical light, Sir James Fit sjuimes 
Stephen, was ic by temperament, hatinx lone 


ng port wine, and aj ing to his sons 
wpe st ies” categorical imperative.” ' 
“ Did you ever know to don thing been 
Res ep” Lady Stephen once asked one of her 
children. 


“ Yes, once—when ‘hé niarried you,” was the youns 
courtier’s neat reply. 


ms to have 
AC Remarkably clever 
den trovate.— 
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FICTION, 


A STUDY IN FRUIT. 


age tinning deni ‘ 
Au apron large, all purple-stained and red, 
xn envelops her from foot to-head. 
Her sleeves are rolled; her dainty wrists are bare; 
A pure white cap adorns her golden hair, 
Which, with the cheeks ae bluely grey, 
Completes a picture that—what shall I say ? 
t's simply cute! 
She’s tinning fruit 
‘his week, She’s making jam and jelly, too, 
And water-melon pickles—just a few. 
She stirs and tastes, and tastes and stirs, to tell 
When things are done, and makes the jelly “jell” 
Just grand! And, all in all, it’s quite an art, 
For some ane must be sweet and others tart, 
tastes to suit. 
She's tinning fruit. 
Preserves of almost every kind she's made, 
And now has started in on marmalade ! 
And as I watch her, to my heart there comes 
A fragrance sweet—born not of cooking plums 
But burning love! I've this regret, you see: 
That Do sod tinning fruit for me, 
ile tinning fruit. 
ene fe 


DasTARDLY HanpDIwokK.—I had not seen Professor 
Dom for months when I entered his laboratory the 
other day and found him up to his ears in a series of 
new experiments, the nature of which were a Chinese 

uzzle to me. 

But the courteous old scientist soon became frankly 
communicative. 

“What is this gelatine, you ask?” said he. “A new 
idea of my own, A new benefit to the human race, 
especially in the fly season. Those are the germ seeds 
of human hair, It is an old joke to say that some hair- 
washes would make hair a on a billiard-ball. But 
the jokes of the acoffers of one generation become the 
scientific realities of the next. affirm that it is not 
impossible to make an ivory billiard-ball grow a beard. 
It can be done.” 

“But what isthe practical utility of your invention ?” 

“Why, no man and no woman bald. My 
plan is infallible. No hair-wash, no blistering prepara- 
tion, but the actual sowing within the scalp of the hair 
seeds which you see there. It is a tickling process, but 
not painful. Not half so painful as dentistry.” 

“ And those hair seeds P ” 

“ Are all taken from the heads of hirsute and robust 
people. There is male and female hair, hair of all 
. shades, but carefully assorted. I can grow a crop of 
any desired colour.” 

“ How do you sow the seed?” 

“See this ecarifier P. This is run over the head of the 
bald individual, and the seed is then ‘creamed’ in with 
a chemical lather of my own. The lather is allowed to 
ary in till it disappears, and the whole operation is 

ne. 

‘ Have you ever tried it on a man?” 

Not yet. But there is a bald-headed gentleman 
coming here this morning—in fact, he is here now. He 
has to let me experiment on his scalp, and he has 
agreed to pay me handsomely if I am successful, as I 
certainly shall be. Is that the bell? I will descend to 
the door and usher him in.” 

* * 2 * 2 


Professor Dom left the room. What unfortunate 
curiosit ye me to inspect the gelatines micro- 
Scopically P 1 was very ul with them, too, but I 
ought to have left things alone. 

* e ° * * 


Professor Dom re-entered with a fat, apoplectic, bald 


man, wh i 
ieee perspired profusely and breathed like a 


try my e cperimént. He desires golden hair, and I’ve 
no doubt he'll be dreadfully giddy by the time I’ve done 
with him. Be seated, Mr. Shinetoft.” 
The Professor went straight to work. Firat of all he 
eed Shinetoft’s head ip lukewarm water, then 
the Scarifier over the ecalp, the apoplectic old gentleman 
while venting sighs like the blasts of a foghorn. 
coe tiene the seeds with a cllowish ather 
: Pp uur; then he re- 
headed old gentleman in the sun to Ey. ‘The whole 
of sie did not take longer than a quarter of an hour. 
seall ow we've finished,” said the Professor enthusias- 
retare p28 800n as the ‘creaming’ disappears you can 
rien home, Mr. Shinetoft, and you'll come and see me 
“Morrow morning.” 
as 4 . ” * 
Next morning a cab drove hurriedly up to the door, 
> n there was a tremendous clatter, and an apoplectic 
ierition of. rage burst violently into the laboratory 
“yee removing bis hat. 
ou hoary-headed, ..blue-gpectacled, swindling old 
oundrel!” roared Shinetoft—for it was he—“ look at 


—! 
or iia iy, Ban, Sones 
most ¢: 


“This is Mr. Shinetoft, the gentleman who has agreed | 


‘than the precedin es 
ve of its eom petitors, English or American. 
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eee dastardly handiwork,” and Shinetoft removed his 


Golden hair, brown hair, black hair hair, carrot 
hair, white hair, long lady’s hair, otiff. beardy tair—ail 
sorts of hair standing spikily on guard and dazzling the 
vision until the eyes detected green and blue hair 
ce the rainbows that lifted their tips angrily out- 

Witha bellow like'a wounded mastiff, Shinetoft sprang 
at me as I lay kicking on the sofa, and pitched me clean 
out on the gravelled path in the back garden. 

When I came back he was gone, and Professor Dom 
had gone to skep with his head jammed into a pneu- 
matic trough, while a number of loose detonators were 
keeping up a fusillade, and threatening to convert the 
laboratory into a flaming firework display. 

“I can't think how the various sorts of hairseeds got 
so mixed together,” said Professor Dom. “I had them 
all sorted separately.” 

I might have enlightened him, but I didn't. And the 
microscope was as mum us I was. 


AUTHORITATIVE.—Big Sister: “Dick, I think it is 
time little folks were in bed.” 

Little Dick (on Mr. Nicefellow's knee): “Oh, it’s all 
right, mamma said I was to keep this seat until she 
came downstairs.” 


oo 


A Precavtiovs YouTH.—Father (coming unexpec- 
tedly upon the scene): “Ah! Just as I thought! In 
swimming on Sunday.” 

Boy (putting on a hold front): “I fell in, Dad.” 

Father (angrily): “Don’t lie to me! You've got 
your clothes off.” 

Boy: “ Well; you wouldn't have wanted me fall in 
this muddy water with my Sunday clothes on, would 
you?” 


THE BEST BICYCLE TO 
BUY! --- 


INCE everyone in these ag Sot ae have a Bicycle they 
S may as well have the t. And the best, as it 
happens, is not the most expensive. 


ow PEARSON'S BICYCLES “Se 


COST 


£14 14s. Including Accessories. 


As these machines are squeal in every respect to the very 
best machines made and sold at £25 cach, or more, it will be 
seen that the purchaser of s PEARSON'S BICYCLE is over 


£10 IN POCKET, 


These machines are made both for ladies and gentlemen, 
and in every size. They are fitted with pneumatic tyres, 
tangent spokes, Brooks’ saddle, if preferred, reversible 
handle bars, mud-guard, brake, pump, wallet, spanner, and 
cilean. Carter’s gear-case will be supplied at an additional 
cost of 288. Cash must in all cases accompany orders, and 
those which come first will be served first. 


nt of ‘The Bravest Deed I ever Saw, 
ves a nathide ae » ones certainly a remarkable production, which challenges comparison with the 


FACTS, 


Parrots cost only seve e each to th ee 
South America. F sevenpence: encki fo the-deslens th 


THE capital of the Rothschild firm is now said to 
exceed £200,000, 00 sterling, and the Vienna branch of 
the family is the richest. 


THE Prince of Wales wears a seven boot, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Salisbury, and Myr. Chamberlain a nine 
boot, and the Queen a two boot. 


Every day the Thames scoops out of its bunks, 1.500 
tons of matter, or half a million tons a year. All the 
rivers of the world are doing a similar work; the 
Mississippi at the rate of 360,000,000 tons a year. 


THE Boers are descended from the Huguenots who 
left France under the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and from the Hollanders who emigrated at 
various times in search of civil and religious liberty. 


Sir WALTER Besant wants to establish an Anglo- 
American Institute in London, a kind of international 
club, confined to professional men and women of both 
nations. The idea is meeting with considerable approval 
in New York. 


THE city of Bordeaux was deprived of its bells for 
rebellion; and, when it was offered to have them re- 
stored, the people refused it, after having tasted the 
ease and convenience of “ being freed from the constant 
din and jangling of bells.” 


THE Cuban rebellion has cost Spain £19,000,000 since 
last February, and she has to pay £1,200,000 a month 
now for the support of her army alone. The value of 
a Bape is not included in this estimate. It 
would money in ese pocket to give Cuba her 
independence without fighting any more. 


A GREAT many of the small tin railway trains that 
are sold for a penny in the streets of London are manu- 
factured by the petty tinsmiths in Whitechapel. The 

tterns are all cut out of a flat sheet of tin, and then 

nt into shape. te hap or three tools are used, and 
the paint consists of about a couple of colours. 


Tue largest orchard in the world is a tract of 1,70) 
acres, and contains 10,000 olive trees, 8,100 of which 
are in full bearing, the remainder being oe trees 
only planted during the past few years. sides this, 
there are 3,000 walnut trees, 4,500 Japanese persimmon 
plants, 10,000 almond trees, and about 4,000 other fruit 
and nut trees. 

ALTHOUGH Blenheim Palace is ree the pro- 

rty of the Duke of Marlborough, it is held from the 
Crovn on a uliar tenure—namely, the annual a 
sentation of 5 French flag tothe reigning Monarch. ‘The 
Dukes of Wellington, likewise, pay the same tribute for 

| Strathfieldsaye, but whereas the Blenheim flag is the 
Bourbon white, sewn with fleur-de-lis, that of Strathfield- 
saye is the tricolor. 


Mr. Hiram Maxrm has put the tricycle to a new and 
important use. He has fitted the machine with two 
Maxim guns, each weighing twenty-five pounds, and 
capable of firing 600 rounds a minute. Each machine 
will carry 1,000 rounds of ammunition. Mr. Maxim is 
supplying these armed tricycles to some European 
Governments, and the invention has received the atten- 
tion of the authorities at home. 

A NEw requirement is demanded of the English gover- 
ness, who was formerly sufficiently well equipped with a 
smattering of the languages and an acquaintance with 
the piano. She must now ride the wheel, not only that 
she may instruct her young charges in the art of cycling, 
but that she may chaperon them in their long trips over 
the English country roads. Advertisements for a gover- 
ness now contain mention of this novel requisite. 


THERE is a scheme of uniting Ceylon with India 
by a railway across Falk's Straits. It will necessitate a 
bridge of proportions hitherto undreamt of, since it will 
have to be forty-one miles in length. The engineering 
difficulties are not so formidable as would at first sight 
appear, for although the map shows a formidable 
breadth of sea between the mainland and Ceylon, the 
railway can be made to traverse it ona series of step- 
ping-etones formed by the rocks and shoals known as 
Adam's Bridge. 

THE wearing qualities of Parisian drapery are tested 
with mud. Any new tint that cannot stand the influence 
of mud being thrown upon it is immediately put aside 
as useless. ‘To experiment with mud, however, bas been 
found unpleasant, foulsome, and unhealthy. An escel- 
lent imitation of the original was recently ordered of 
a chemist, which was composed of a solution of car}. onate 
of ammonia, carbonate of potassium, sulphite of soda and 
sea salt in water, which takes the place of mud in the 
colour tests of new dress 


Thereby certify that the ium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
£2,000 RAIL Y INSURANCE has been paid xP to Apel 2Btl, 
1896, and that therefore every purchaser of PEAR N’S WEEKLY ia 


i d with this C my against Fatal Railway Accident to the erteit 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, wnder the conditions vaned in tl 
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A NEW GAME. 


Tuers is a new game which should find favour with 
hostesses. 


All the young lady icipants in it produce photo- 
graphs of themselves when Sables, or, at any tater whe 
they were a very tender age. 

hese are arranged for inspection, and the young 
men are ushered in one by one to guess who are the 


originals. 


he one successful in guessing the most wins the 
game and receives the prize. 


AN ARTIST’S JOKE, 


Hoiman Hunt, who began life as a clerk to an 
auctioneer and estate — was constantly drawing 
portraits when he should have been drawing up leases, 
and in his chosen profession he was never slow to seize 
the flying moment. “I won't buy your oranges,” he 
said to an old woman who had entered the office in 
search of a customer, “ but I'll paint your portrait.” 

Old Hannah was delighted, and thereupon she was 
ode paper in her habit as she lived, her basket on her 

and an orange in her hand. But one incident of 
this tedious yet ambitious period of the artist's life never 
ceased to offord him amusement. 

The windows in his room were made of ground glass, 
and as he had little to do, he spent mueh of his time in 
drawing flies upon its roughened surface. A blot of ink 
eufficed for the body, and some delicate cil strokes 
for the wings, and at a distance the deception was 
perfect. 

Day by day the number increased, and one morning 
his employer came in, stopped before the window, and 
exclaimed: “I can’t make out how it is. Every day 
that I come into this room there seem to be more and 
more flies,” and taking out his handkerchief he attempted 
to brush them away. 


HOW PUGILISTS ARE TRAINED. 


A WELL-KNOWN doctor writes: “It may prove 
interesting and, perhaps useful to athletes to attempt 
an analysis of the methods used by their trainers to 
bring pugilists into the ring at all pointe for an encounter 
of ten rounds with gloves. And here let me say that 
the Ganig for a fight, be it with naked tists or with 
gloves, should be entirely different from that for any 
other kind of athletic competition. 

“For, in addition to the necessity for t physical 
exertion and endurance, there is a scuakaions wear and 
tear of the nervous system from the excitement of the 


_ combat, and the punishment received. Muscles are 


merely the terminal apparatus of nerves, and muecular 
effort is the correlative of nervous impulse; therefore 
to the nourishment of the nervous system most of the 
trainers’ attention should be directed. 

“This may be easily and safely accomplished by, firstly, 
giving quantities of animal food, especially beef, mutton, 
and h; and these should be given in the largest 
possible quantity, short of the production of dyspeptic 
arrangements, and in three meals with equal intervals 


ween. 

“Secondly, by gradually increasing the fdlness and 
rapidity of the circulation and the force of its central 
organs, and for this purpose there are no exercises for a 
moment to compare with running, and the use of light 
(2lb.) dumb-bells. 

“Walking is here of no use, and the use of heavy 
dumb-bells or clubs is distinctly injurious. Itis an un- 
doubted fact that the more rapidly a muscle is con- 
tracted in the way of exercise, the quicker is its growth 
in bulk and strength. 

“ Mr. Sandow, would, I think, bear me out in this. 

“ Thirdly, ay syetamsaiic friction of the muscles and 
the body generally. 

se Rathing ts fatal to the best training of an athlete ; 
a quick wash of the body with soap and water once 
daily is all that should be permitted. Any bath, hot or 
cold, prolonged over three minutes, depresses nervous 
and consequently muscular power. 

“ Fourthly and lastly, a good deal of sleep is required 
quite nine hours out of the twenty-four. 

« And now let us see how the training of two pugiliste 
recently much talked about fulfilled the conditions which 
I believe to be absolutely necessary to produce an 
ideal athlete. 

“One went to bed at eleven o'clock, rose at 6.30 a.m., 
had a long turn at dumb-bells or clubs (and remark 
here that this is after a fast of seventeen hours, 
for he dined at 1.30 be 9 sede day), breakfast 8.30, 
dinner at 1.30. Tea and other snacks are just mentioned, 
so I Bod they were not substantial meals. ; 

* His exercise ap’ d to consist of walking (chiefly), 
bathing, dumb-bells, and the special exercise of 
‘punching’ the bag of sawdust. 

“ After this I am not surprised that this champion— 
an able boxer and strong man wi ee to haul 
down his colours to the other. ‘The other’ pursued a 
much more rational course. His exercise largely con- 
sisted of running; he slept longer, bathed leas, and ate 
three abundant meals daily. I also hear less of “snacks ” 
between meals in his case, and the hours of his meals 
are adjusted by common sense.” 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE continues not onl 
a marvellous production for the money, an 
illustrative features, as the contributors have been 


. 
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QUEER DANCES. 


ALTHOUGH at the present day the majority of balls 
and dances are conducted upon general lines, and show 
but little that is novel, there have been at all times a 
few enterprising hostessea who have broken through 
the thick hide of convention, and given their guests 
something original in this line. 

Such, for instance, must have been the host or hostess 
who, during the time of the great plague of London, 
first brought into fashion the Dance of Death. At 
these dances, which became very popular amongst a 
certain class during that terrible period, the dancers, 
both male and female, who were invited to these grue- 
some evenings were disguised as skeletons, and so 
utterly reckless had the plague made people, that in 
many cases they left the ballroom, and, in the dead of 
night, finished their dances in the open streets. 

mewhat curious, too, was the Victim Balls, which 
became the eke France at the close of the Reign of 
e 


Terror. Th cers, dressed in the costliest costumes, 
had one and all a band of crépe 
aw 


round the left arm, for no one 
FY’ could be invited to one of these 
balls unless he or she had lost, 
during the Reign of Terror, at 
least one relation by the guillo- 
tine. 

Fancy dress balls in which 
the guests are dressed in 
costumes representing the pieces 
in a set of chessmen, are by no 

means uncommon; but a short 
RAG fg. time ago acertain hostess went 

“ = one better than this, and gave 
a card dance, at which the invited guesta were requested 
to appear in the character of the particular playing-card 
allotted to them. 

The dresses of the majority of the guests were most 
elaborate, particularly those of the court cards, but the 
dress of a gentleman to whose lot had fallen the 
character of ace of diamonds was simplicity itself. He 
appeared in ordinary evening dress, : 
but a magnificent diamond sparkled 
in the centre of his dress shirt-~ 
front. This idea was _ likewise 
followed by the gentleman repre- 
senting the five of the same suit, 
who, in addition to a diamond in 
his shirt-front, wore a pair of 
diamond links. 

A dance, which occurred after 
a banquet given to twenty-four 
armless persons at the yal 
Tree Inn, Dartmouth, must have 
been a curiosity in its way. Unfor- 
tunately, we are not told how it was managed, but 
doubtless the dances were confined to jigs and horn- 
pipes, as a waltz performed by a couple without arms 
would be a somewhat difficult feat to accomplish. 

Blind people, as many of our readers are aware, 
provided they have been blind for a sufficiently long time, 
and the apartment in which they are is one well-known 
to them, can move about as quickly as b people with their 
eyesight. At a certain asylum for the blind dances often 
take place among the inmates, and it is not ao little 
curious to sce couples who are totally blind waltzin 
round a room, never colliding with other nonpless cat 
dancing as gracefully as their more fortunate brethren. 
In fact, unless one knew that the dancers were blind, one 
would never guess it from their manner of dancing. 


If there’s any mishap that can wring from the soul 
An anguished and heart-rending wail, 
*Tis to patiently wait for the tunnel to come, 
And then find that she’s lowered her veil ! 
——— rio 

AUNTIE JEssIE: “ Now, Percy, can you tell me what 
‘lazy’ means?” 

Percy: “ Lazy means when you want your little sister 
to get it for you.” ; 

A Lapy who had been taken ill, and who wished to 
spare herself the annoyance of visitors calling on her 
“At home” day, sent a card round to her friends with 
this inscription: “Mrs. C., being unable to leave her 
bed through illness, will not be at home next Wednesday 
as usual,” 

—— $e 


THE owner of a menagerie in Berlin, which included a 
“happy family,” consisting ofa lion,a tiger, a wolf, and 
a oa, was asked one day in confidence how long these 
animals had lived together. “ About nine months,” he 
replied, “ excepting the sheep, which has to be renewed 


occasionally.” . 
—_——>}jo—___. 

WHEN Lord Chesterfield was in his last illness, 
and his death was only a matter of a few weeks, his 
pre advised him to go for an easy drive in 

carriage, and he went out. As the equipage was 
proceeding slowly along, it was met by a lady, who 
remarked pleasantly to the great invalid: “Ah, my 
lord, Iam glad to see you able to drive out.” “Tam not 
driving out, madam,” answered Chesterfield, “I am 
simply rehearsing my funeral.” 
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| THE QUEEN AS A CLERGYMAN, 


AN interesting fact not generally known. ycr],,,_ - 
that Her Majesty the Queen is ex-officio et Were ca 
St. David's. weny ut 

At what date the Crown found it convenient t...1,.. 
this prebend we have not been able to discover.y.r1 ae 
at a time when it was worth rather more than it}. 1,..; > 

Be that as. it may, Prebendary Victoria hi '. °" 
First Cursal Prebend, and has a stall assigned 1..j,, °° 
choir, her tenure of which, since 1837, maki. |... 
Senior Prebendary of England. . 


a 
THE POISON=FINDER, 


THE poor man lay groaning in bed with the iin 
Soe up closely round him. It seemed hours ae . 
gone there in the vain attempt to get to sle-y itty 
he had tired himself out walking up and down tl ficy 
He had the toothache. “ 
At last he could stand it no longer. With a nitty 
resolve he oe out of bed and stumbled his way its 
the kitchen. Standing on a chair he groped ahout tie 
top shelf of the cupboard in search of the bottl.. Hs 
searched in vain. Although he knew it was ther ja 
couldn’t put his hands on it. It seemed to him tht jo 
had handled every blessed bottle at least a seta 0: 
times. In the midst of his swearing a brilliant ido. 
struck him. He remembered that laudanun wus g 
poison. Hurrying back to the bedroom he went to tle 
crib and dragged forth the baby. 

Once more he stood on the chair. This time he liad 
the baby in his arms. He held the little thing up until 
her tiny little fingers touched the row of bottl-.. The 
sorrowing man watched the little hand travel fizhtly 
over the phials and then suddenly clutch at one. 4. 
he took it away from the baby a smile of sutisfaction lit 
up his face. The label on the bottle read: * Landini 


—Poison.” 
——__ofo_____-— 
WHY PEOPLE GO MAD. 


“To enumerate one-tenth of the aueer delusions unkey 
which people suffer,” said a popular physician toa [’.1, 
representative, who was seeking some informition «1 
the subject, “ would take a much longer time than either 
you or I have to spare.. However, I can tell you of we 
or two strange delusions which occrr to me. In tin: 
of hysterical excitement, especially like the present wher 
the Continental outlook is not as agreeable ax it wizit 
be, the number of deluded persons is very miteri:y 
increased. A war scare creates no end of hinnlss 
lunatics—perhaps it would be better to say that it ling: 


their idiosyncrasies out—who personate mighty wurries 
and profess to be eager to lead the troops. despite tie 
fact that a pop-gun isabout the most terrible iustrm ent 


they have ever handled. 
“At the present moment there are several perp 
cing about who imagine themselve, to le the 
rman Emperor; while if England had # war vt! 
Russia there would certainly be a few Tsars walking 
up mt Street. The reason of this is that wes 
minded persons are very apt to imagine themselve~ 9 
be anybody who is attracting attention ut the moment. 
Thus, during the Tichbowmne trial, there were sever! 
Tichbournes in the world. Even during the preztes 
of a big murder trial some shaky individuals appropri? 
the name of the prisoner and apply it to themselre~ in 
misdirected outburst of self-glorification. . 
“ An exceedingly common delusion among women lk 
to consider that men are in love with them when tes 
are not. I have known one wonian to write periodically 
toaman and decline an imaginary offer of marri-* 
The man in question has never even seen the wont 
in his life—yet he receives the letters regularly. at 
certain member of Parliament was the victim of smi 
embarrassing attentions not very long ago. iiten 
“Clergymen are much pestered by love-letter with 
ladies—members of their congregations, but pe 
unknown to the incumbent—who believe that every’ 
must of necessity be in love with them. I know - 
woman who fancies that every wan she meets 1s 1 
with her. Several well-known people suffer wider t 
form of delusion—they imagine that voices have t 
them that certain people are madly in love with then 
“There are many persons who live perfectly me" "" 
existences because they are beset by the conviction oo i 
something dreadful is pending. They get very !ow al 
depressed and nothing will tun them. This ni’ 
imagination is a most terrible thing as it lusts for be 
Fancy going about for years in fear that symetil 
appalling was going to happen at 7 moment: 
“A man of my acquaintance had such # hort, F 
dogs that he would never pass one in the street.an" 
by any chance a dog brushed up against hin he 
iamadintely return home and change liz 0" 
Nobody could le him to use the garments , 
His hatred of the canine species was amiss 
would never to the owner of a doz, nor when ™", 
hotel would he allow a servant who had pantie 
service to a man who owned a dog to come nl" 
touch any of his things. wails 
“Mention of the word ‘ugly’ affects sowie ) ¥ jell 
uliarly, A clergyman once tried to kill iy 
fea he heard somebody utter a remark devs 
to his personal appearance.” 
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Vy to justify its existence, but casts into the shade its elderly rivals. The current number’ : 
on this point alone it is absolutely unrivalled. Nor is the text sacrificed to the sp22ia 
selected from the best writers of the day.—Whitchall Review. 
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HAUD ON A WEE. 


— 


Te enthusiasm of “curlers” is well known. While | 
King Frost holds sway every terrestrial consideration ' 

ives way to the “roarin game.” 

The wife of a devotee was on her death-bed, and she 
fechly muttered to her husband : 

“J dinna think I'll last tull the mornin’, Wullie.” 

Willie eal the couch of the dying woman, and 
gait earnestly : . 

+ Haud on, M ie, ma woman ; haud on a wee, wi’ a’ 
yer micht an’ main, jist for anither day. I’m tae be 
skip o” oor club at the bonspiel the morn, an’ it winna 
look weel for me tae be on the ice if ye’re a corp, 


ye ken.” 


ef 
WHERE CANARIES COME FROM. 


Canary breeding is almost exclusively a house 
industry of the very poorest classes in Germany. Fift 
years ago the business had already grown to suc 
‘limensions that it became necessary to seek a foreign 
outlet for the trade. Salesmen were accordingly sent ; 
out, first through the Rhine districts, then to Belgium 
and Holland, and soon afterwards to this country. 

Svon the German Canary bird dealers succeeded in 
establishing a brisk trade with St. Petersburg, and a 
profitable business is now done with many foreign 
countries, and especially with Britain, the United States, 
and South America. 

Canary rearing in Germany has from the commence- 
ment heen, as I have already remarked, chiefly a house | 
industry of poor and needy people. Their profit is 
very small; but to the poorer Germans who can with 
difficulty earn their daily bread, their Lird cages are like 
little savings banks, from which they can draw at regular 
intervals a trifle which, when added to their other 
earnings, enables them to make both ends meet. | 

A correspondent quotes an instance of a village tailor : 
ut Fubrberg, who works from house to house, and | 
receives for his service ls. 44d. per day. If he labours 
300 days in the year he earns £25. From this amount | 
{3 7s. must be deducted for rent. This leaves him | 
£21 13s. with which to support and clothe his family of , 
six persons for a year. His earnings, therefore, amount | 
to 2d. per diem for each member of his family. It is | 
not difficult after thie to appreciate the - benevolent | 
character of the canary industry, which, without making | 
any serious claim on the peasant’s time or care, adds to 
his modest income. 

The peasant, who in the summer has raised a brood of ! 
young birds, awaits with anxiety the visit of the dealer 


n 


‘improving their health in the pure Hartz air, the ; 


in the autumn, which will place in his hands money to 
help him through the winter. The principal seat of the 
industry was formerly in the Hartz Mountains, where 
the r mountaineers, engaged chiefly in mining and 
wood-cutting, were in great need. Almost every family 
had in the sitting-room, in the bedroom, or in the garret 
a breeding-place for their birds. 

In the summer the food necessary for the birds was 
easily obtainable, and before the winter came the dealer 
had purchased them. After the Hartz Mountains 
became much frequented by visitors desirous of 


i 


poverty of the mountaineers was diminished, and the , 
canary bird industry fell off. 

At present only fine singers, fetching high prizes, are 
bred. The industry has been transferred to Eichsfelde, 
where there are many poor weavers, to the poorer 
districts of Hesse, to parts of Westphalia, and to the 
Sudetic Mountains. 

A quarter of a million canaries are annually raised in 
Germany. The United States takes 100,000 per annum, 
England 50,000, then comes Brazil, Chili, Argentine | 
Republic, and Australia. The average price for ordinary 
birds is from three to four marks for males. Hence the | 
cunary bird industry adds about 1,000,000 marks per | 
annum to Germany’s national wealth. \ 

While very beautiful birds are raised in England, | 
which are known as the Norwich canary, in their song 
they are surpassed by those “ made in Germany.” 
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A SLowLy AcQvIRED ART.—Dora;: ‘“‘Can’t you ride 
a wheel yet? Why, Mr. Silverspoon has Leen teaching | 
\ 


you for three weeks! | 
Cora: “I know it; but he hasn't proposed yet.” 


— t=. 


WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES.—Wade: “ Whiut’s the | 
) matter, old man P You look us cross as two sticks.” 


Bender: ‘“ You'd be cross, too! I lost my gold collir 
stud, and was searching and searching eo 

Wade: “Why, you've got it on now!” 

Bender: “ Yes, that’s it! I fownd it just where my 
wife said it was at first.” 


—-. § = ——. 


MOTHER (severely): ‘How dare you take the money 
from pare miesionary box P” 

Willie: “Didn't you say I was a regular little 
heathen P” : 

Mother: “ You are far worse.” 

Willie: “ Well, 1 was saving the money for the heathen, 
and first come first served.” 


\ 
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ME AND OTHERS. 


AN artist should consider facts about the masters of 
his profession calmly and thoughtfully. He may reach 
valuable conclusions about himself. A certain musical 


, composer of much talent and popularity—we will call 


him Smithkins—has a ha appreciation of his own 
work, as his friends all ioe sie 

So highly does he estimate Smithkin's eoupositions 
that some of his friends were much startled the other 
day when he said gravely: “Did you ever notive that 
the names of all the great composers beyin with M *” 

“M!” ejaculated his astonished audience. 

“Yes, M,’ saidthe composer. “ Mozart, Mendelssohn, 


, Meyerbeer, Moszkowski—and Me!” 


—- > fo - 
ENGLISH STATE UNIFORMS. 


Tue Earl Marshal of England, which office, is 
hereditary in the family of the Duke of Norfolk, bas 
the most costly uniform of all the English staff officers. 
He is also the head of the College of Arms. or Herald's 
College, and is one of the greatest officers of the Crown. 

His uniform is of the most gorgeous and costl 
description, and the rod of office which he carries on all 
State occasions was directed by Richard I]. to be a rod 
of solid gold, tipped at each end with black enamel, 
and having the Royal arms at the upper end, and the 
ams of the Earl Marshal at the other. 

The Court dress of a Prime Minister costs £150, 


| while that of other Cabinet Ministers costs £120. The 


uniform of the Royal heralds, including their trumpets 
and embroidered tabards, pennon, and tassels, are £270 
each. The robes of the Vice-Chancellor and judges 
| cost from £100 to £170. 

; _ In the amy the complete outfit for an officer of the 
: Royal Horse Artillery, including horse and furniture, 
‘amounts to £220. 

The uniform of an aide-de-camp to the Queen vannot 
| be made for less than £180. A newly-appvuinted puisne 
| judge's outfit costs about £300, while that of the Lord 
Chief Justice is more elaborate and expensive. The 
Lord Chief Justice, when he appears at court. has a 
rich gown and train of black satin damask, trimmed 
with silk lace and tufts, and worn over Cowt dress. 
‘The Lord Chancellor, the Speaker of the House of 
| Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Lords Justice of Appeal. and the 
| President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
| Division wear on State occasions a magnificent robe 

and train of black satin damask, heavily embroidered 
‘ with gold thread, the cost of which is £150, 
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“DELIGHTFUL” TREATMENT FOR CURING | 
CORPULENCE. 


The process of curing any physical disorder is so generally 
the reverse of “delightful,” that the use of this and 
similar terms in reference to Mr. F.C. Russell’s now popwlar 
treatment for corpulency naturally attracts special attention. 
These terms are to be found in a large number of the letters | 
included in the just issued 18th edition of Mr. Russell’s | 
little volume of 256 pages, “Corpulency, and the Cure” 
(Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, | 
W.C.). These communications are from persons of both 
sexes, and it is apparent that their number is represented by 
thousands annually, who have found in this system of | 
treatment a safe, rapid, and permanent cure for excessive , 
fatness. This testimony forms in the aggregate, indecd, a 
wonderful record of the rapid reduction of excessive adipose | 
tissue, and those who have personal reasons for being | 
interested in the subject should send to the above address | 
six penny stamps for a copy (post frec) of Mr. Russell's | 
notably suggestive little book. “I think the treatment | 
most delightful,” writes one out of a large number of 
ctally enthusiastic correspondents. And the expressions | 
“ Admirable tonic,” “ Splendid stuff,” “ A delicious beverage, 
mixed with mineral waters,” are of constant recurrence in 
this singularly interesting correspondence. Tho details 
given by many of the writers of these letters as to the 
results of the treatment fully justify the use of such | 
eulogistic phrases. It must certainly be delightful to | 
experience the seneation of losing unnecessary and dangerous 
fat by pounds per week, and frequently stones per month, 
and that by the aid of treatment which simultaneously 
increases the appetite and renders its reasonable indulgence 
innocuous. The experience, too, must be rendered still 
more delightful by the knowledge, which inay be gained 
from a perusal of Mr. Bussell’s book, that his preparation 
is a pure vegetable product, without any admixture of the 
mineral poisons which are too frequently administered. 
With a candour which also is delightful, Mr. Russell prints 
in his book the recipe for the preparation. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CORPULENCY. 


A Mr. Russell, anthor and specialist in obesity, bas 
experimentally tried the effect of administering large doses 
to rage 4 lean persons of his well-known her al dis- 
covery, which is so marvellously effectual in reducing 
superfluous fat, with the result that there is not the 
slightest alteration or diminution of weight recorded, { 
thereby demonstrating to obese persons that it is only 
the unhealthy adipose waste tissue which is destroyed, for 
ee dispensing a few fluid ounces of his remarkable vege- 
. lo compounds he succeeds in destroying the diseased 
sinc mass at the rate of from 2b. to even 12lb. in seven 

ays. There can be no ambiguity about it, for any person 
can test this for himself by standing on a weighing. | 
machine, He explains that all lean persons carry a certain 
Snount of fat for the natural production of heat 
in the body, but Nature has only pe up her requisite | 


stock in the healthy system, which she most zealously 
guards, and thus declines to part with an ounce to the 
persuasions of Mr. Ruseell’s vegetable tonic, however 
immoderate the dose may be, which testifies abundantly to 


the fact that it is only a chemical solvent of insalubrious | 


adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor of the 

composition must have possessed a profound vegetable know- 

ledge in selecting this simple but peculiar combination. 
Those who resort tothe pernicious products of the mincral 


kingdom, or even the deleterious sections of the vegetable | 


world, doubtless can decoct something powerful but 
injurious in its action; such, however, require no lau- 


| datory commendation; but Mr. Russell (whose address 


is Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, 
London, W.C., the author of “Corpulency, anf the Cure,” 


: 256 pages, price €d., stamps, post free), makes no secret of 


the simplicity of his treatment, and avers that the decoction 
can be drunk as a refreshing summer drink, pleasant to the 

alate, yet having sufticient effect, although perfectly 
harmless, to: remove generally 2lb. or more in twenty-four 


hours. Stout persons would do well to send for his hook, : 
| which can be obtained at the address given above. 


THE MISERY OF CORPULENCY. 


There has just been issued the eighteenth edition 
of Mr. F. Cecil Russell’s “ Corpulency, and the Cure” (256 
pages), the clever little volume which, more than anything 
else, has brought about a revolution in the treatment of 
obesity. That the still larger circulation implied by the 
issue of the new cdition of this gear work ig necessary is 
proved by such a paragraph as the following. It appears 
among the answers to correspondents in the “ Diess and 


Fashion” column of a London Sunday newspaper, with a | 


large circulation: ‘‘Miserable—A young girl of eighteen 
ought not to have such a large stomach that no dress looks 
well. Perhaps you require exercise and dieting.” The helpless 
vagueness of this reply to a young girl who is naturally 
“miserable” on account of her unseemly obesity is a 
sufficient evidence that Mr. Russell does well in seeking 
to make known, even more widely than they are at present, 


the simplicity, the efficiency, the rapidity, and the delightful | 


surroundings of his treatment for the reduction of super- 
abundant fat. The young girl in question, who might 
exercise and diet herself for months without any appreciable 
improvement, may easily learn to imitate the example of 
thousands of ladics, of all ages, who, by the use of Mr. 
Russell's pure vegetable reparation, have reduced their 


weight at the rate of pounds per week, and sometiines (but | 


only when necessary, for the working of the cure is virtually 
automatic, stopping its effects when the normal limit is 
reached) stones yer month. She may acquire this open 
secret—for the author makes no mystery about the in- 
gredients of his recipe—by sending six penny stamps to 
Mr. Russell’s offices, Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., when a copy of the book will be sent 

t+ free. If she follow his instructions, “ Miserable, 
without any fasting regimen, and without exccssive exer- 


cise, will find herself being quickly reduced to shapS 
| proportions, with an improved appetite, and full liberty to 
| gratify it. 


A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR CORPULENCE. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation 
for stoutness will be heartily welcomed. There has recently 
| been issued a well-written book, the author of which seems 
| to know what he is talking about. Itis entitled “ Corpulency, 
and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue (only 
6d.), published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn House, 
Store Strect, Bedford Square, London, W.C. It appears 
that Mr. Russell has submitted all kinds of proofs to the 
English Press. The editor of the Tablet, the Catholic organ, 
writes: “Mr. Russell does not give us the slightest loop- 
| hole for 2 doubt as to the value of his cure ; for in the most 
| straightforward and matter-of-fact manner he suhmitted 
some hundreds of original and unsolicited testimonial letters 
for our perusal, and offered us plenty more, if required. To 
assist him to make this remedy known, we think we cannot 
do better than publish quotations from some of the letters 
submitted. The first one, a marchioness, writes from 
Madrid: ‘ My son, Count , has reduced his weight in 
twenty-two days 16 kilos., 7.e., 34lb.’ Another writes: * So 
far (six wecks from the commencement of fullowing your 
system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ The next (a 
lady) writes: ‘I am just half the size.” A fourth: ‘I find 
it is successful in my case. I have lost cight pounds in 
weight since I commenced (two weeks).’ Another writes :‘A 

eduction of 18Ibs. ina month is a great success.’ A lady 
rom Bournemouth writes: ‘I feel much hetter, have less 
difficulty in breathing, and can walk about.’ Again, a lady 
says: ‘It reduced me considerably, not only in the body but 
ali over.’ The author is very positive. He says: ‘Step on 
a weighing-machine on Monday morning and again on 
Tuesday, and I guarantee that you have lost 2lb. in 
‘weight without the slightest harm, and vast improvement 
in health through ridding the system of unhealthy accumu- 
lations.’” 


GOOD NEWS FOR STOUT PERSONS. 

It does not follow that a person need be the size of Sir 
John Falstaff to show that he is unhealthily fat. According 
toa purson’s height so should his weight correspond, and 
this standard has been prepared by Mr. F.C. Russet], of 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, WC, 
so that anyone can see at a glance whether or no he is too 
stout. People in the past have been wont to regard fatness 
as constitutional, and something to be laughed at rather 
than to be prescribed for seriously ; but this is evidently an 
error, 18 persons whose mode of life has caused a certain 
excess of flesh require treating for the cause of that excess, 
not by merely stopping further increase, but by removing 
the causo itself. It is marvellous how this “ Pasteur” and 
“Koch” of English discoverers can actually reduce as much 
as 14lb. in seven days with a simple herbal remedy. His 
book (256 pages) only costs 6d., and he is quite williny to 
| afford all information to those sending as above. It is 
| really well worth reading, 
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HOME NOTES 


A Pace moRE PaBTicuLaRLy ror Lapres. 
IsosEw will be glad to answer, in this oe of 
gensral interest-upon household matters, s0 far as space 
" permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Nores. 


m which is to be kept long should be kneaded 

Bread longer than coef ebacte is meant only for 
ga hee uld be banished from all 

sho! i rom all nur- 

. Feather Beds series where the children's health 

is oonsidered, for they are unnatural, hot, and 

debilitating. 
mix together 


To Make Sulphur Lozenges, tour pounds 


of sugar, eight ounces of sublimed sulphur, and 
sufficient gum to make a paste. (Reply to T. W. J.) 


° + is one of the best arations for 
Benzine Geaning various Kinds of fabric, but it 
should be used with t care, well away fiom the fire 
or lamp, as it is highly inflammable. When the colour 
‘bas been taken from the material, ammonia will some- 
—— Take half dof 
, . : e a pound of flour, one 
Vanilla Buns. teaspoonful at baking-powder, 
and two ounces of caster sugar. Cream three ounces of 
batter, add the dry i ients, and lastly two well- 
beaten egga, into which is stirred ten drops of essence 
of vanilla. Divide into pieces the size of a walnut, and 
bake ten minutes in a quick oven. - 


When Buying Sheets als Lagegp egret nas 
uire to act 


cover the beds. The 
regeon for this is, that when a wears out in the 
middle, it should be cut down the centre, the selvedges 
seamed together and the sides hemmed. The sheet after 
this process is complete, will wear nearly as long as a new 
one. 

Fried Beef and Rashers. py poe ee 
beef, brush each over with ketchup, and season with 
Pe rand salt. First cook a few rashers of bacon, and 

their fat fry_the alices_of beef. Make a wall of 
— atrange the slices of beef and bacon 
alternately round the centre of the dish. Scatter 

chopped pickles over and serve very hot. 
; Scatter dried salt over 
To Clean a Carpet. the  esalk heen 
brush it thoroughly. Add two cotierecncet of liquid 
i of warm water. Take a clean flannel, 


tly bé wrang out in the kmmonia water, to 
(Reply to H. Evans.) 


1, Dae : This recipe should be 
Fo Preserve Lemons. coniel 


med career ae 
care” io 

x ver. Sper layer of the 
Lay on more 
Store in a cool 


. thinly and put af Sho 

7 benny: or whisky for twenty-four 
pound of refined sugar, one and a half 
rated “nutmeg, and half a pint of 
‘tbe ‘siigur is dissolved, then take 
: of; boiling hot milk, and 
3 tet it stamd for twelve hours, 
Closely afterwards strain through a. jelly-bag 
till quite clear. Bottle and keep tightly corked. (Reply 
to GREVILLEHURST.) 


. I Prefer to See quite Small Children 
« Greased simply and sui , vather than in the latest 
dashion. i ce,” ked frock is ever 
“? Aiubicnsti, ada made like that fn 
= : ¥ » paper pattern oat. 
free #)d.)-it might be used for either a 
, dress or an overall. For ths former, at 
this season of the year, a woollen material 
would have to be used, but later on this 
1 might be carried out in fancy 
cam or any cotton fabric at hand, and 
would answer for an overall or dress, as 
required. The full ‘bishop sleeves are 
also smocked, similar to the yoke, which, 
by seetre is similar back and front, and 
t* dress fastens down the centre of the 
back with but’ons and loops. This pattern is stocked 
only in the size for a child of two ra 


CS vans eo Ge Pe eee ee TE RRC PORES 
” Dp) ~ are very ‘bad ‘for szanl) children, said 00 

Potatoes is teeding at table with “scraps.” = 
“For Jelly it is not generally known that shank 


of mutton bones will give as much 
jelly as a calf’s foot at less than a quarter of the cost. 


on tin utensils can be re- 

‘ Very Hard Rust govea by scouring with 

raffin and sand. After this treatment a good boiling 
In soda water will be necessary. 


Poultry Keepers should Remember 51 


fowls are early risers, and if they aie to do well should 
have their morning meal betimes. 
Rub plenty 


To Remove Rust from Steel. of oif on-to 
the steel, and do not wipe it off for three days. Then 
polish with finely powdered unslacked lime till all the 
rust disappears. (Reply to ALPHA.) 


Rice Flour Paste Makes a Papas 
suitable for using on satin, silk, or thi 
Cement, paper. To make th stir rice flour into a 
smooth paste with cold water, and then gently boil over 
the fire, stirring all the while. 
it should 


To Boil a Tongue Successfully \.° grat 


soaked in cold water over night, then drained and wiped 
dry. Place the tongue in a pan, cover it with cold 
water, and when once it boila up, simmer gently from 
two and half to three houra. (R2ply to ScaRBOROUGH.) 
: ‘ oe whi 

The Excellent Spring Medicine Sich! 
mentioned before, and the recipe for which you desire to 
see repeated, ia prepared as follows. Mix an ounce 
of flowers of sulphur, one ounce of cream of tartar, with 
half a pound of treacle. Take a teaspoonful every 
morning before breakfast for a fortnight. 


is made in the 
A Very Good Fly-paper following way: 
Take equal parte of boiled linseed oil and resin. Melt 
these together and add some treicle. Soak some brown 
paper in a solution of alum, and dry before applying the 
above mixture. This is the only recipe 1 have for 
ap paper and will, I think, answer your purpose. 
(Reply to T. W.) . . ” ; 
Beetroot a la Creme. affords a plone 
way of serving this vegetable’: Procure two boiled beet- 
roots, cat them into small pieces. Place them in a 
stewpan with a teaspoonful of milk, one ounce of butter, 
and the yolk of anegg. Add salt and per to taste, 
half a teaspoonful of flour, and lastly the root, then 
stew for ten minutes and serve. 


-Remove the Oil-Stains from your 
e with a paste of fuller’s earth and cold soft 
Carpet water. Lay this on the carpet, where it is 
atained, let it dry thoroughly, then brush it off with a 
stiff brush. and all the grease should have disappeared. 
If necessary, however, the application should be repeated, 
for the ingredients mentioned will not injure the most 
delicate fabric. (Reply to Mrs. Broox, Upper 
Clapton.) 


E ‘i is that of which 
Sponge Cake without Eggs yoo tequive pase 
ticulars. Take a cupfal of sugar, the same quantity of 
milk, twice that amount of flour, and two teas ‘al 
of buking-powder. Beat all together thoroughly and 
bake in a moderate oven. This recipe was given me by 
an Australian friend, and in addition to the cake being 
an excellent one, it is also decidedly economical. (Reply 
to Murien Many, Derby.) ‘ 
. 8 you have been so 
To Tan a Tennis Net. inarstriousasto make 
our own net, it should be properly tanned, or your 
andiwork will soon be destroyed. This recipe was 
given me several years ago by a friend who had used it 
many times successfully. Boil two and half pounds of 
good old tan in rain water for half-an-hour. Then 
ter and press the residue, and you should have nearly 
four gallons of liquor for use. Immerse the net in this 
fluid in an earthenware or copper vessel (not iron) and 
let it brew for coi hours. Constantly tui the 
net during this time. Then wring it out, wash it, wring 
again, and dry in the air. (Reply to SusursBia.) 


The Special Double Fashion 
Namber © Home Notes will be on sale on March 
- 26th, and I am giving you due notice of its 
appearance, for I know what a demand there is for our 
special numbers, and how quickly they are sold out. 
lace your order with a § 
may not miss this num 


delightful short story by G.M. Hayward, "Fealsons for 
ig ort si y G. M. ions for 
all, young and old, are to be foind with the spring 
number. No one is forgotten, from the elderly lant to 
the Lael child, thus making it a useful book: of 
reference for spring fashions. 


ore 7 WEEK ENDING 
Maken ve, Ison; 


. 


give a mixture of pure glycerine and whisky - , 
de ower of each. These ree pah stip he 
aes hich is dried for the tab 
which is dried for the table, shi: 
Table Salt, be allowed to grow coh letee: 
being placed in the salt-cellars. If this is not done. t),.. 
sult Sakes together in lumps. 
° ° can be cleaned '.; 
The Porcelain Sink scrubbing with hot «:.; 
water, and then rubbing it with sand, or rotten.sty:,. 
where there are hard stains. (Reply to PERPLEXE).; 


To Preserve Your Maps, Wish then, we 


guttapercha. This is quite transparent. To make ths 
maps extra strong they should be coated on both sid:s. 
(Reply to Dinanp STUDENT.) 


Three Hot Dinners from a Sirloin of 
B "Cut off the flank and either salt or spice it, 
eef. then simmer with fresh vegetables. Tie 
under-cut may be removed, larded, and either roasted or 
made into beef olives. The prime cut which alon: 

remains can be roasted. 
usually includes the renov:it. 


Spring Cleaning ing of a good deal of paint 
This is easily cleaned by taking a small quantity of 
whiting on a damp flannel, and rubbing lightly over the 
surface, after which it should be wi 
wrung out in clean cold water. 

The sticky fly-paper 


A Paper Mousetrap. which is commonly 


sold during the summer season, makes an excellent 
mousetrap. A sheet of it laid in front of a hole from 
which mice emerge, is sufficient to hold them fast until 
they are captured and destroyed. The same paper may 
be used over and over again. 

which will be found 


A Lemon Flavouring very useful in every 


household is prepared as follows: Grate the yellow rind 
off the lemons and squeeze the juice. Add to the juice 
and rind of every four lemons a pound of sugar, and 
place it in glass-stoppered bottles. This preparation 
will be useful for lemonade, as well as for flavowriny 
cakes, puddings, etc. 


with a flunne] 


. is a useful supper dish. 
Curried Cauliflower sna one whic is vers 
easy to prepare. Boil two good-sized cauliflowers care- 
fully, so.as to avoid breaking the heads. Take the soft 
parts of the vegetable, rejecting the stalks and stron: 
green leaves, and arrange on a dish. Have ready 
sauce prepared as below, strain it, and pour over the 
cauliflower: Fry a medium sized onion, and half a sliced 
apple in butter until brown, mix in a dessertspoonful of 
pea-flour, and three-quarters of a dessertspoonful of 
curry powder. Then y-add nearly half a pint 
of stock, stir till it boils and the sauce leaves the side; of 
er = Butter a pint souffié ti 

’ a pint souffié tin or 
Lemon Soufflé. asin. tie 2 buttered band vt 
paper round the tin so that it stands up a few incle~ 
above it. Melt one ounce of butter, stir into it one 
ounce of flour, mix well with a wooden spoon, then add :' 
dessertspoonful of caster sugar and a gl of milk. Stir 
this over the fire till it thickens. move the sauce 
from the fire, let it coola little, and add, one at a tine. 
the qoiks of three eggs beating all well together. Put « 
pinch of salt to the three whites of , Whip to a very 
stiff froth and stir lightly into the mixture, adding the 
a rind of half a lemon or a few drops of essence of 
lemon. Pour the batter into the buttered tin an! 
steam from twenty to thirty 
minutes, with a piece of buttered 


paper, lightly resting on the -” 

paper band. Rerse wifh in ca w: ‘ 
in folded round the dish. 

De ae Be re 


(Reply to REavDEE.) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
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All opaces above one-tenth of « page ave charged at per page +a’. 

Btack Blocks are charged 25 per cent, extra, All advertisemr.' °” 
subject to epproval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Th! . 
Merch 26, Vf intended for the Iesue on sale Avril 4 aul air! 
April 11. The Propristors reserve the vight to hold ores or arspew! ": 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insect > 
order, AU communications should be addressed to the Adrests” * 
Menager, “ Pearson's Weekly sid Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C. 
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RARSON’S 


8% PROCLAMATION. GRAND PIONEER REDUCTION SALE. 


MS ostessre FO beQuess's moyal & Manufactarers of the Ci tg of Leeds, will toke e @Fect on sight of this sdvertine: 
Hodgnee 8 68 Household tial, B lipse, and Alarm CG 
we Bape masingly interesting, gr tether 4 detalied Grand med action om Cutalogue pust free, if, when writing, you meni ai 
REMARES.—A lady customer writes complaining anne we perme ‘out too 


eee eee meuuring lees than Gt. by Steven tors. ld, FEST THEM. THEY WILL SURPRIOE TOR, 


BXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


ee “ALARM” CARPETS, 


nel Bara 
BR. SALB PRICE nis Gigante cee tne face kon pres! Gon & miract made with ecares ar Pe eAnso 


n's 
WSEUxkLY only. ‘e will ard Direct from the So Any 
on ®& Genuin 
| Sereratbie Jarpet Tae Landuer aha sth aes 
RICE. Suitabia for Siuing-room or room, Bordered an: 
Art Colours, large enough:to cover an: any ordinary. sized room, ns aand 
Woves, not and ere made of a material almost er the “ae 
Double above Prices. e 10d. extra. : . 


pene’ OFFER.-TWO CARPETS aa TWO RUGS. 
—~ APEARSON’S WEEKLY” CARPET COUPON, 23-3-58. wna ae enema sed 1a ecnipa te. 
TISFACTION GUARANTEE: 
renee antee to ee ae a fheagag met petted hye full if not ra Do not Miss this Opportunity. It May Not Occur Again. 
, (Signed) ¥F. HODGSON & SON. oflior Orders per eager tery day in rotation as they arrive © by post. 


Address; “ ECLIPSE, LEEDS. 


iF. HODGSON & & SON, a WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


MELLIN’S 
TART COMPETITION. 


Total Value of prizes—about £1,000. 


Open Competition for Paintings in Oil and Water 


"Etietion Slang 


| BUNT NTER'S 
aE NERVINE, 


VASTISISTISTOSSOSS 2 


Colours 


Prizes for Amateurs in Oil and Water Colours. 
Selling Prizes for Oil and Water Colours. 
Prizes, Gold and Silver—for 


Over Two Hundred 

Young People under the age 

Five Hundred Prizes fo 
age of 12. 


i fdas ut whether goods sent require to 
Frenc anes oF Dyed, best advice will 

be freely giten. : 

LADIES’ D! 


PHOTOGRAPHY. , Pee 


Open Competition, Class for Amateurs. 


VINSINS ISS ASNS ONS 0 


and post-card unad 
i ALL LETTERE WILL BE ATTE 


For full particulars of the Compctitio MELLIN'S FOOD eat, ‘pon 
SUL PHO CINE WORKS, Fee ae London, S.E.; enclosing ld. stamped addressed envelope : free on upplicati cation, 
LOTION | 


For nite the Skin 

Blemishes weetts, Roug. nes 5, pee 
Complexion and sing 

PR ccsinl ty 


ShiLLiNa BOTTLES. 


REFRESHING. 
Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DELICIOUS. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. 


|r. - GORDON STABLES, B.N., [3 
fays: “Jellies that really add 


to our health and luxury.” 


- CHIVERS - a 


WHOLESOME. 
Highly prized by all. 


VERE nines J ze ial 


ae Conon Ae 
hes. -tgnow wall manufact' 


ORES SYYYj 


34, 
mn the: Aanale, of Advertising. As o favour, 
ee 


and must refer solely to the Competition, the outside of es envelope to be 
marked, in the left hand corner, ‘* ART COMPETITION 


GP JUSEKEEP : 
non Neaz ’ ee 
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HAVE you A POST CARD ? 


PEARSON POTTERY co. 


with your name and A on + TT back, 1 you soa miele ve by pad Bd full 
particulars of the most wonderful package of crockery the world has e 


100 PIBCAIS For =1 1s. 

A Dinner Service of 50 pieces is ree whic) ‘0 be wo! he guinea 
alone, and a China Tea Service of 23 pleces Ah lage ia Aes hel lg with a lot 
of usefu) kitchen crockery. 

This is the . THOUSANDS 
pattern of the § weer ek x irs SOLD 
DINNER z er ae ALL OVER THE 

SERYICE. WORLD. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LITE.” 


[StARKES 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


TO TOBACCONISTS (COMMENC. 
{N@). See Tid. Guideand 


“Hi 
Siret Stor tore, nto £2.000, 
gonrera 2 OUTYIETING. Co., 180, 
Euston Road, London. N. a> nop. 


A Revolution 
in Dressmaking. 


of 18. 


r Children under the 10/6! - t 70): 


BA By bLB 
P 


Fashionable fated Per- 
fect Fit, very 


N.B.—Erery Garment is 
cut to customer's owen mea: 
sure, and tailor-made, ,and 
§f not per, rfectly satisfactory 

may be returned, 


SUREMENT Forms 


n, apply to 


: & rs’ 
Severe aeee 
Beady-mnde Pri: 

All Gonde Carriage 


NDED TOIN ROTATION, 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
DISORDERED aii ae oeeeee AILMENTS. 


In eee ones da. each, with full 
= TR 
THE SALE 1s NOW 7 dik’ iL TON BOXES Veda. 
PARED ONLY BY THE PRO 


Oe ECHAM ST. HELENS, | LANCASHIRE. 
ss all Draggists and Paten Everywhere. 


SAANSSY ANYYOO weil ue 


SERREESS ae yy 
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IN REPLY TO YOURS, 


To THE Reapers oF P.W. Livine Asproap.—Take 
notice that we are offering substantial prizes, one of 
£5 58., another of a year’s subscription to this paper, 
and twenty-five consolation prizes, for the most 
interesting fact—fact social—fact political—fact 
botanical, or fact of any description—concerning the 
country in which you happen to reside. ‘To be written 
on one side of the paper: not to exceed 200 words in 
length ; to reach this office before June 30th. 


Frrry pencil-cases will be given to the fifty persons who 
first send in the co solutién to the following 
eee “With how many weights, and of what 

ominations respectively, can you weigh an 
mumber of pounds from 1 to 127, inclusive?’ 
Answers on post-cards only. The word “ Weights” 
to be clearly written over the sender's nate and 
address. This competition closes on Tuesday, 
March 31st. 


H. T. O. inquires: “ Which is the most skilled opera” 
tion in the watchmakitig business ? ”. The 
men who can command the highest remuneration are 
the adjusters. One of these men in a large factory 
received £2,000 a year. The work of the adjuster is 
one of the most important elements in producing a 
trustworthy timepiece. It is his duty to take a new 
watch, go over all the pieces, and finally put them 
together so that the watch may be to keep 
accurate time. ting is a very different process 
to adjusting, and muth simpler. To the adjuster, 
every watch that comes under his hand gets a cha- 
racter of his own. He knows its peculiarities and 
fads, its weak points, and every wheel and screw and 
spindle. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: “Why not bull-fights in 


England ? ” Presumably he does not care 
for football. 


Narvrawist.—This peculiarity is noticed in the egg- 
eating serpent, which has no teeth in its mouth where 
they might cause the contents of the egg to escape 
eke 2s its fleshless lips. The teeth are, in fact, 
t erred to the interior of the gullet, where they 
can chip their egg without any danger of spilling its 
contents. 

“ Wnay does a dog wag its tail?” This is not exactly 
a novel question; in fact, I usually have it put to me 
three or four times every week. Having reached me 
from seven different sources, however, with my last 
budget of letters, I can hardly refuse to auswer it 
once more. This, however, I solemnly declare, is the 
last time. There are, as a matter of fact, several 

- answers. It has been suggested that a dog wags its 
tail: because the tail cannot wag the dog. This 
appears to me conclusive. Dr. Louis binson, 
however, says that this tail-wagging is a manner of 

h. The dog uses its tail as a semaphore, by 

which it communicates information to ater dogs. 

It is pointed out that nearly all hunting dogs carry 

their tails aloft, and that they are renuily made con- 

spicuous by white tips. Signalling thus becomes 
see There is no doubt that hounds habitually 

watch the tails in front of them when drawing u 

covert. But dogs wag their tails at all sorts of un- 

expected moments. For this reason, the most enjoy- 
able act in a dog's life is to pick up the trail of game. 

It is at this moment that the tail wags most vigorously, 

and 0, by the habit of association, the dog wags its 

tail whenever it is pleased. 


Owe gets so many congratulatory letters in a day’s 
posts, that one becomes mightily conceited when the 
time comes to go home to tea. How can any editor 
rer oe two inches tal'er when he receives a letter 

e this 


Just a line or two to congratulate you on your last two publica- 
tions. It is with the greatest of pleasure that I write to convey 
my warmest feelings with regard to your magazines, with which 
Lam very closely in touch. : 

Tam now a subscriber towards four of your series—: Pearson's 
Weekly, Short Stories, Magazine, and Melod 

I can assure you many of my happiest hours are epent in 
reuding the above and enjoying my pipe all the while. 

Just a word ortwo about each. With regard to P.W., I find it 
most useful and interesti Being a certificated assistant- 
teacher, I obtain much uscful information relating to scientific 
facts as well as knowledge in general. Then many storyettes are 
a gpa <a 

greatly in in the ‘Final War,’’ which I consider 

@ clever work. The two previous stories also, ‘‘ Guilty Gold,” 

the ‘Saga of Seven Ages'’ (Geo. Griffiths) were cleverly 
written and very i i 


rs 
Short Stories ue my time og ge deal. What with the 
puzzles and the two leading stories I find there is plenty to go 


throngh. Am highly pleased with ‘‘ When the Birds begin to 
8ing,’”’ and am exceedingly sorry to find the ‘‘ White God ”’ is 
concluded. I’m sure it been very exciting at times, some 
wecks I could ecarcély wait until I saw what was concluded in the 
next. Of course, this shows the good point about the story. ; 
The puzzles are a feature that I like about Short Stories, They 
arc quite a new idea. 
In the February puzzle I was amongst one of the 9,000 com- 
petitors. 
The last one, I am sorry to say, has completely upset my calcu- 
pes, I have put together about forty squares, tet can get nO 
‘urther. 
The pita, as far as I arranged, was a young man painting, 
while the centre piece is taken up by a pune lady. I finally gave 
it up last Saturday, as all the equares I had arranged seemed to 


IF 


PEARSON'S 


have nothing but highest praise for it. ean j( 
shapers? being glazed and well cut. The printing also is of a 
good type, while 


valuable time. 
success of the ‘‘ Pearson Publications,’’ and thanking ey for the 
interest you take in providing good literature for t 

public,—Yours respectfully, 


A. B. is in a great state of mind. 


pleting of tacking on the rest. 5 
i itnea exceedingly good puzzle and one that would tax 


the patience and skill of the readers. 


I very often say, when anyone asks me what I am doing when 


they see me putting the squarcs together, ‘‘ Oh, I am going 
through a series of exercises for hand and cye training.’ 1 con- 
sider them very good for the above purposes, too, a8 light and 
shade, delicacy of tint, continuation of lines, s 
all brought into play during the ‘progress of the arrangement of 
various squares. Then 1 
for the various parts which have to b+ tacked on in order to com- 
plete the picture. It reminds me of my childhood, constructin 
ictures with wooden blocks, only on an elaborate scale. 
ow interesting such things are then! 


ry, etc., are 


, again, it affords endless amusement fishing 


Loo 


With to the Magazine, of which I have had all three, I 


It is beautifully got up, 
the illustrations are splendid. I have had two 


or three arguments with friends about magazines, and I put yours 
second to none ; it ie at the top of the trec. 


By-the-way, two or three times I have almost got squashed in 


support of it, but what matters that? I have recommended it 
to friends, and have lent it for 


su 
to 
well (so my new 
mine when fini to the reading-room of the Church Club. 


urposes of increasing its 
pporers, I consider each number is “ grand,”’ and am pleased 

ear that it has agreat eale. In my district it doesn’t yet go 
nt tells me), and have thought of presenting 


Melody is a splendid publication. Have been looking forward 


to ite appearance for some time. My expectations have been more 
than satisfied. 
It contains first-class selections, to suit a cs, { 
point, which should not go unnoticed, is that it is for various 
instruments. 


I consider the work a very ebeap and py one. 
rties, and one good 


I like the size of the music, and thiuk it well bound, and, in 


fact, nicely arranged, more so than if (as one correspondent 
a, poe it were not the ordinary music size. 


n conclusion, I hope you'll excuse me for occupying your 


With every good wish for the prosperity and 
e general 
Cnagzes E. Wi1cox. 


91, Hospital Street, Nantwich. 


No. 242 asks whether such a thing as a prison news- 


paper has ever been published Not, to 
the best of my belief, in England. It is part of the 
parighiment, in convict prisons at all events, that all 
owledge of what is going on in the outside world 
should beexcluded fromthe prisoners. Thereare several 
newspapers, however, published in American gaols. 
The first to appear was called the Summary, the 
initial mumber of which was issued in the New York 
State reformatory of Elmira in 1883. The editor was 
one of the prisoners. This man had been a burglar, 
and was a graduate of Oxford University. The 
ter part of his work was done late at night in 

is cell This paper from the first number has never 
missed an issue, and has now grown to eight large 
pages in size. The scarcity of suitable editors among 
the prisoners, however, has always been discouraging, 


It appears he asked 
me a question a few weeks ago, and I did not reply to 
him in this page. No doubt I had good reasons for 
not doin doit if A. B. had sent me a stamped 
envelope he would have got a reply by post. I have 
to disappoint some hundreds of correspondents in the 
same way every week, and it has always been a worry 
to me that I have not a patent expandable Page 16 
that I could reduce or enlarge as. occasion required. 
As people won’t send me stamped envelopes for 
replies, and as it distresses me todisappoint so many 
of my readers each week, I have decided to commence 
an Answers to Correspondence page or pages, as 
necessary, in The Story Teller. Here everybody will 
get a reply. If the query is an interesting one, I 
shall reply at length; if an uninteresting one, quite 
briefly. will, however, answer all letters, no matter 
on what subject they may be, with the exception of 
legal matters. A number of P.W. readers will find 
ae have been replied to in this week’s Story 
eller. ; 


Tue following query hasreached me from a correspondent, 


writing under the nom-de-guerre ‘“‘Opprinere”’: “In 
which country are tramps most prolific?” — 
The answer is, I suppose, the United States, in which 
country the number of what may be_ termed 
“voluntary unemployed” is everlastingly on the 
increase. At the present time the total amounts to 
the respectable figure of 85,768, and their annual 
cost to the country may be roughly estimated at over 
£3,000,000, not taking into consideration the loss 
sustained by their failure to produce denies The 
average tramp is originally a skilled labourer, and in 
the majority of cases he has some trade. Lacking 

it, however, he bel to that class which is the 

st to be disc from factories and other 
centres of employment whenever trade happens to be 
depressed. ce started on a life of ease, these men 
are loth to return to work, and none of the various 
methods for remedying the evil that have from time 
to time been suggested have been efficacious. In 1880 
Massachusetts established a penalty for vagrancy of 
from one to five years in the House of Correction and 
of from one to three years in the State Workhouse. 
The result was that 1,217 tramps fled from Massa- 
chusetts the first year the law went into effect, but 
they fled to the next State. It is interesting in this 
connection +o observe that the U.S. probably have a 
larger area of public lands than any other coantry in 
the world. It amounts, in fact, to 2,000,000 square 
miles; in other words, it equals the entire extent of 
E ding Russia; and, indeed, nobody who 
chooses to enter a homestead in that country need be 


without a on which to live. 


WEEKLY. 


‘finish off in black edges (more or less), and consequently the great Amone the queries I have received I find thie fullow;,.. 
in ing the mode ell 


WEEK FNDING 
ARCH 2s, JS; 


“Which nationality produces the test actors = 
I should say the German. ),,. 

Because Germany is the one country in which jc:. 
and actresses can be found who appear capil}. .; 
producing a classical play. It is humiliating thi: \... 
should have to go ab to see Shakespeare y:1. 
rformed. Yet such is incontestibly the cas. \” 
ie as stage management is involved England })..),] 
naturally and easily the premier place. 1, 1),,. 
major portion of the theatre-going public this ;. 


perly 


sufficient. I doubt whether they are capable. .. 
appreciating anything deeper. But tie most truc,t],. 
most soulful, the most sympathetic actor ix tj. 


German. He isa reincarnation. Inside thie theats.. 
a true transformation takes place. 

R.A. S. asks: “ Who was the founder of the Volayik 
the new universal language +¢ —— One 
named John Martin leyer, born in 1831, jn 
Baden. When still quite a boy the thousht seen. ti. 
have occurred to this genius that a cou:won linen. 
a medium for the universal exchange of thousht iy 
ideas, a vocabulary which all nations could and. 
stand, was a commercial necessity. By occupation » 
clergyman, Schleyer was @ marvellous lineuix 
During forty years he mastered the erammutic,! 
structure of over fifty languages and dialects. Ti. 
mass of material thus brought together seonis to hiv. 
bewildered rather than to have assisted }him in his d-t.y. 
mination to produce a new language. One night, hiv. 
ever, the patient student had retired to vest. His <I-0,, 
was disturbed byadream. Before him in crdevly ariiy 
trooped the necessary characters, forme. and pr. 
cesses out of the bewildering assemblive of titty 
languages which had confused his wakiny thought: 
He awoke, found a light and paper and pen. and 
recorded on a single sheet of note paper iis langns: 
Such was the origin of Volapuk. 

I HAVE received a curious letter from « corresponlen: 
To judge from this epistle I should say that the 
writer is young. Yet the difficulty with which hej, 
troubled is one that may affect us in old age as wil! 
as in youth. Reality is not always pleasant to look i: 
the face, irrespective of the passage of years. In ti 
contingent there is open an escape. One may dren. 
To lose one’s self in reverie is to pass from ecuptivity 
to freedom. The atmosphere of the cestle we hav 
built in the air is inexpressibly sweet. By closing tl» 
eyes one may spring at a bound from misery to hip- 

iness. My c ndent has discovered this. Reality 
ing atrocious, he has found relief in dreams. Instead 

of fretting over circumstances that seem to hin 
horrible, Bs has created fresh surroundings in his 
own mind. What is the result? Reality. at one tim 
hard to face, has become impossible. Day dreams, i: 
a word, are a moral opium. This fact my ew. 
respondent appears to have realised—perhitps ten 
late. Otherwise he would hardly have put his whole 
case to me in the way he has. Perhaps he has uever 
read “ Les Miserables.” The best advice I can give 
is to quote this passage: “A certain amout of 
reverie,’ says Victor Hugo, “is good, like a narcotic 
in discreet doses. It soothes the fever, sometim- 
high, of the brain at work, and produces in the wini 
a soft’and fresh vapour which corrects the to 
ea ord contours of pure thought, fills up the -aps 
and intervals here and there, binds them together, 
and blunts the sharp corners of ideas. But to 
much reverie. submer and drowns. Woe to the 


« brain worker who allows himself to full cntirely 


from thought into reverie. 2. . Thought is tle 
labour of the intellect; reverie is its pleasure. T) 
replace thought by reverie is to confound Jiri 
with nourishment. . . . Man,in the dreamy stite. 
is naturally prodigal and luxurious ; the relaxed mil 
cannot lead a severe life. . . . Fata! slope down 
which the firmest and the noblest are drawn. as wr"! 
as the weakest and the most vicious. znd which !».ds 
to one of these two pits, suicide or crime. By vr 
tinually going out for reverie there comes a day when 
you go out to throw yourself into the water.” 


POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. 


Pearson's Week lY..........sssees0 
Home Notes ....... 
Short Stories .............. 

Pearson's Story Teller... 
Pearson's Magazine .. 
Melody 
Isobel’s Dressmaking at Home 
Isobel’s Fashions for Children. 
Isobel’s Home Cookery ......... aoee 
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ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address 
“ HuMOURSONE, LONDON. — 
Messrs. B. 4. THOMPSON & Co, ave oui Sole Are.'s - ) 


Edward Street) ide (7, King William Strect), Moxi-ea! ih, Pee 
all Hill), and Cape Town (G5 Loos Street). ; sal 
P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 246, Rue Rive! + 

at the principal] Kiosks, 


80, Pitt Street), Melbourne ( Little Collina Streth, Polene 
Ger tea ae (Be 
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Mh Costume packed 
N FOSTER & CO0., 17, ROSCOE ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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WEEK ENDING 


BE SURE 


ow GIVEN AWAY -= 


Guaranteed Genuine Bargains. 


jl NW THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
NK is made to the readers of Pearson's 
P Weekly only. On receipt of this 
n\ \' 
VENA UTTN UT em LGSILN EL 


advertisement, accompanied by 
Postal Order for 6.- or 74 stamps, 
we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR 
Looms to your address, one of our 
Gozuine SEAMLESS, WOVEN, 

EVERSIBLE CARPETS suitable 
for Drawing-room, Dining-roum, 
Bedroom, &c., handsomely bordered 
and woven in 30 different patterns 
and art colourings to suit all re- 
quirements, and LARGE ENOUGH TO 


COVER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED room, 
With every Carpet we shall 
AWAY a 


* ABSOLUTELY GIVE 
) very handsome Rug to match 
or we will send Two CARPETS 
and Two RUGS for 106. 


LY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 


7M LING 

, The Queen says: ‘ aegerip' stouter and handsomer than any of the kind, the price 
being the astounding part of the matter.” Schoolmistrcss: ‘For style, durability, and 
cheapness they cannot be beaten.” Penny Illustrated Paper: ‘* Manufactured in every 
of colour, om is one of the most surprising bargains I have seeu.”” Chusch Bells; 
ue.” 


Thousands of Testimonials, similar to the following, and Repeat Orders 
have been received from our Customers: 


Knockboy Recess, co. Galway. 68, Whitfield Street, Tottenham Court 
Mr. Thos. Robertson writes: *I beg to| Road. Mr. Robt. Friend writes : ‘‘ Received 
acknowledge the recei}-t of Carpets and | Carpet quite safe, and am very pleased with 
Rugs safely to hand to. . They are mar- | it; will induce all my friends to purchase 
vellous at the money I am very pleused | one, as [ think it is guod value for the 
withthem. Thanks for your promptitude.”’ | money.” 
This offer is made to the readers of this paper only, and may not be repeated. Allorders 
despatched same day as received. Cheques and Postal Orders to be crossed ‘Union 
Bank,” and made Payable to J. Haruneaves, Secretary. Estab. 1872. ADpRESS— 


BRITISH CARPET WEAYING CO., 31, Old Street, London, E.C. 
PAY Yoo WHELL. 
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YHALF-GUINEA 
COSTUMES. 
Foswerg eo 


LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 
SEE WHAT ALLEN FOSTER & C0. 


OFFER FOR HALF-A-GUINEA. 


BXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 


10/G 


A COSTUME ANY LADY CAN WEAR. This is by 
far and away the best Half-Guinca Costume ever offered 
to the public. It consists of a pretty bodice, trimmed 
braid, with a skirt which is cut very full. It is made in our 
SPECIALITE SERGE. Unsurpassed for Wear. Can be 
ordered in any colour and to any measurements. 

Colours: Black, Navy, Tan, Drab, Brown, Grey, Mid- 
blue, Myrtle, Ruby, &c. 

Our sketch represents the costume—Look at it! Thon 
Look at the Price! If you wish to buy in the cheapest 
market, and if you uire a dress that is not only 
well-made, but also fashtonable and up-to-date, 
send to 


ALLEN FOSTER & CoO., 


the London Manufacturers, and you will be de- 
lighted with your purchase. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. 


Patterns, Sketches, and Order Form free on appli- 
cation. In sending order give following measure- 
- ments: round bust under arms, neck to waist at 
back, length of skirt in front, inside sleeve, and 
size of waist. 


THOUBANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


eecurely and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. Any costume not 
approved may be réturned and money will be refunded. 
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125,000! 


TO KEEP 


SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON'S WEEKLY. i 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS. 


Immense Reduction in Prices of our World-Renowned 


BRUSSELETTE CARPETS 


ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


Seamless, Woven, and Reversible, Rich Turkey Patterns and Colourings, 


Superior Quality, with Handsome 


of Excellence and Beauty. 


Sale Former Sale Former 

price, price, rice, price, 
No. ft. in. ft.in, 8s. d. s&. d.{No. ft. in. ft. in, 7 d. a da. 
liu 9 Oby 60 we 564 90/9... 15 Oby 90. 43. 2 6 
2 ue D9 Oy 76 we 7 O w IL O 110... 13 6 » 106 . 15 3 .. 24 0 
3 ue 9 0, 90 w 8&8 6 w 1 6{1l., 12 0 w 120 4. 15 3 oe 24 0 
$2106, 76 w 8 9 w 139122 0.13 6) 120 (2 17 0 IN Oo 
5.10 6 ,, Ow 100 w 15 6 j13.. 15 0, 120 ., 1 0 4, 32 0 
6 1220, 90... 11 6. 180/14... 18 05,120 2. 2 9 (2 38 0 
7 106,106 .. 12 0. 18 6 |15.. 210, 120 . 20 ., a2 0 
8 12 0 10 6 13 6... 20 6 


having no equal. 


to match carpets in colours, 


THOUSANDS OF REPEAT ORDERS AND UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Mrs. C. Jones, 25, Knowl Street, Staly- 
bridge, writ:s: ‘* Permit me to thank you 
for the most beautiful Brusselette Carpet 
received from you on Monda 


forward you orders before long.’” 


GIVEN AWAY 


NOT & TOY 


WE GIVE A 


WATCH. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP 
CORRECT TIME, 


Any Watch not receired in qoing order 
will be exchanged, 


w. IZ a3 wo W 
These Carpets nre splendid imitations of real Brussels Carpets, the designs having 
been carefully copied from the originals, both as regards colourings and patterns, so that 
when in use it is almost impossible, except by close scrutiny, to detect the difference, 
They have gained a world-wide reputation for magnificence, cheapness, and utility, 
All designs are registered, and deservedly considered works of art, 


wr GIvVvEbN AW ay. 

As an advertisement for the introduction of these goods to all readers 
of Prarsou's Weekly, we have decided to give away to every 
the above goods, enclosing cutting from this advertisement, a very 
handsomely woven yoremg Oo measuring 6 feet long and 3 feet wide, 


Lower Ince, near Wigan, writes: *‘ The 
Brusselette Carpets, Rugs, and Stair 
last. It far | Carpetings which you sent me are very nice, 
exceeded my expectations bothin valueand and give every satisfaction. They are really 
beauty, and is hundsoie enough to adorn! grand value for the money; I have shown 
any room. I am hoping many friends will | them toa great number of my friends, who 
| have expressed their admiration.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money willingly returned, 
All goods despatched same day as order received. Pp 
payuble tod. Hancreaves, Secretary, and crossed “‘ Union Bank.”’ Estab, 1872, ADDRrss— 


GRAHAM & CO.’S 
MONSTER GIFTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & CO. intend to present their customers with a 
Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their cclebrated 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gs. GQ. WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS :— 


Border to Match, a marv 


| 
purchaser of 


Mr. Thos. Webb, 497, Spring Villa, 


Chequesund Postal Orders to be made 


LNA SLLUeSACaCwyw Siri. 


GIVEN AWAY 


£5,000 ! 


Our Price, 
One Gents’ Egyptian Gold Albert, or oue 


Ladies’ Ezyptian Gold Albert 2<. Gd. 
One Seal or Locket for Chain sae o. 1s, td. 
One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Ring, or cue 

Ladies’ 5-Stone Diamond Ring 3s. 6d, 


One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Scarfpin, or 
one Ladics’ Fashionable Brooch : 

One Pair of Cuff Links, or one Cirlon 
Diamond Bracelet... 0 vee wisi 1a 


FOB 
6s. Gd. 
Total a. Tle, hd. 


In addition to above Every Purchaser will be Presented 
ee of Charge with one of our handsome 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Usually sold at Half-a-Guinea, 
Read what is said by those who have Purchased, 


WANTS A SECOND PARCEL. 
“ Lowick-by-Beale, Northumberlind, Angust 17. 
“GENTLEMEN,—Received to-day your second parcel of Jewellery, 
with which we are immensely pleased. We rewlly wonder how you 
canto it. The watch itself is worth wore thin the money charged 
for the whole, Mauy thanks for punctuality. Very truly vours, 
“WILLIAM McISAAC,” 


GOES BETTER THAN HIS £15 WATCH. 

1), North Strect, St. Peters, Tunbridge Wells. 
© GeNTLEMEN,—Somio few weeks ago I seut to sour firm for the 
jewellery and advertised watch, of which [ am eurprised; the Watch 
is a beautiful timcist. IJmust adit, iu feet, it goes better than my 

£15 gold watch ; aud for the jewellery it is astonishing value. I thin’ 
ou inust lose mouey over such gifts, as I term it, The watch alone 
is worth double tbe 7s. I inelosed. I have shown {t to several of my 
friends, and they were astonished. You can add this to your testi- 
monials if it will be of any service. J am, Gentlemen, yours 

faithfully, * LEWIS C. RHODES.” 
Every Watch is Carefully Examined. Timed, and Guaranteed 


a Correct Timekeeper. Call and see them. 


We do this to save the enormous cost of advertising, preferring to give our customers the benefit. As we 186 
money on cach parcel we cannot supply more than two parcels to one person. If youcannet call, get a P.O, at 


once, and send for this wonderful parcel. 
NOTE.—The entire parcel will 


Orders will be executed in rotation. Mo.» 
sent for 6: 
ene of our HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED CATA 


yeh rrned J not a8 represented. 
st frec registered 78.). Each customer will receive gratis 


8. 6A. ( 
UES. Be sure and call or send to-day for the 


6s. 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL ‘°tne'"* HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 


GEHRAHANM «& Co., 


277, Strand, London, W.C. 
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HOW A “PATTER-POET” LIVES. ibes ice, Lexpooa? It's a cold night, and you're not CIGARRODOM, 
Sia, weed ‘ “No I’m not, sir,” was the emphatic reply; and over THe NURSERY OF SMoKEs ' 
I was searching for the residence of a certain frscdy i I. 
“i ady the Fiddler.” The neighbourhood was densely | * plans of Glenlivet the pect ee: bi eee of WHEEEVEE you go in Cuba clouds of aromatic: «, 
; : on the details of his peculiar profession, which was, 0 f t cab t te sinoke 
populated by the wor! lass, and abounded with the | (xe just what I wanted from fragrant cabanas greet you on gree side, while 
rovision shops peculiar to such districta—shopse which wrkctes an a that's the truth,” | even more universally in evidence are the delice jitt}, 
ai mormous placards in their windows, calli Th win bs apey payitig: bistnens (a Oe ee to Eh igarettes which are made at that pecilin inc 
splayed © P pe gined Pai mi he remarked, in answer to a leading question as to his | PORT arcane, in ibe “Bon peculiar insti. 
j attention to the cheapness of the wares sold inside: earnings, “ but there's many worse. I've got my reg'lar ne a i one oe he yal and Tn al 
sige button. at Sa. spital = only 7d. s customers, like that there ——son, where you see me Fabrica “4 aati ez, hd ere under yoverinent » JO 
dozen; “ Unrivalled ” tea at 1s. 1d., etc. Into one of |v sterday, tho’, thank goodness, they ain't all such skin- | #uspices the very beet otgarettes in the world ie t ued 
these shope I entered to eee if I could gain the informa- flints as he is. Once a month, or perhaps not quite so out at - —— (an at aday. The word honrade, 4 
tion I was seeking. Besides the proprietor, there was | (tion they wants something fresh and catchy to print | means “hones ees: ei roe applied tu | 
: ed one other person in the mona very seedily dressed, on their atee, or to liven up their posters and hand- | anything “royal and imperial” in Cuba is jing... 
% . . dissipated - looking individual, who, |}, and it ain't much trouble to knock off that sort o’ | Surprising. : d 
‘§ spptoachany the counter, and laying a sheet of paper thing.” he establishment occupies a whole square, fio § 
henge page “Ehen there is better work than that P” I inquired. | Cuba Street to San be orig and is as well inrinyed oy V 
“ There's the verses. ; “J ghould hope so.” was the reply, and the speaker | and intelligently meen . any manufactory in our 
“ How much ?” was the answering query. took a succession of short sips at his glass. “I worke in | OWD, country. though there are regular days fir 
« Halt-e-cxows, 1” witha undertaker, who does alot of busmess in——amo admitting the general public, foreigners are received at , 
; i gr ei apes yo east ae k ” the poor people. They don't think a funeral’s a funera sae hae and treated with the utmost courtesy. a 
a “ There's ve verses—a tanner each, you know. 1 | unless they bas alot o’ mourning cards, with a black m the ge is . complete printing outfit. in every | 
. I don’t know nothing of the kind,” and the tones of | } ae. an inch deep, and a set o° verses—my verses, air | branch of typography and lithography, constantly 
% the i were angrily obdurate. . | on ’em, generally underneath a urn, or something engaged upon printing circulars, labels, wrappers. iow, 
7. “ Well, say a couple o’ shillings then.” __ moornful like.” of the factory, and millions of the beautifully coloured 
: . orsiat say anys ry ed Eighteenpence, | «that ye better than the cheesemonger’s bags?” I | and tastefully Pig pees that inclos> the 
wa afte? nome? leo epee it our tea. » and | 88 with a smile. j cigarettes pps ages of twen eh a In the enyrasing 
fn ery ze 7 a si Ro ard ‘un, yon are, * “ Well, rather.” was the emphatic response. ‘“ When | room 18a mac Mie. fe y & Frenchman, the 
ee ce ae bepgeer iment to the | there's a death in the house, people don’t stady expenses. magneto-electric machine, for drawing on stone hy 
i es bees Powe’ ipa ded » reproach. So 9! But naturally they wants superior stuff—something a chemical action and machinery run by electricity. 
4 shil'ing an hea sea preset ae eae pogthe with | cut above lines in praise of butter or eggs. Say it’s a| In the great room where cigarettes are filled sevr| 
eae two eggs, x ic ras a in t agra of a very | jittle girl what's dead, here's something original [turned | hundred Chinamen are employed, each workman seated 2 
eis: shabby gay Meg I notiond. Yor a ~ . his departure, | oe Jast night, just ready for the next order,” and reading | before a little table, on which he folds, fills, counts, and g 
ws making a | , 4 n0 , for a public house on the from a very dilapidated note-book, the speaker went on: does up in packages the fragrant little cigarettes. ‘They 145: 
2. opposite side of the way. ee . . seemed to do the packing without counting, but by i 
ee y curiosity was aroused ; and, after inquiring for the Jesus has called our little Nell single touch of their fingers to determine if there was C 
address of the “fiddler,” which the shopkeeper was To dwell in heaven above 5 igarette more or less than the required twenty-fi 
5 fortunately able to give rae, Tremarked: - Her voice the angel choir will swell, one cig required twenty-five. { 
is a 7 y Lean uiplaar Where all is peace and love. As is necessary among 60 many employs, the whole : 
S That chap who went out, just this minute, seems a . . .,,° | establishment is conducted with military precision. All Ja 
, bit of a character, I fancy ?” “That's a little above the common, I think, eh, sir?’ | the workmen are required to wear a certain Jit. with i 
: oa “A precious ehady character,” was the reply, with a | and the “poet” smiled a smile of pride in his pro- | «7.4 Honradez” stamped upon the band. For the , 
a laugh; “all them rap ao is.” duction. , ‘ Chinese who are contract labourers there is a rizerons itiey 
. “* Patter-poets !’” I echoedin astonishment. “Why,| “ Very different, indeed, to the average in memoriam | system of punishment in the shape of fines. f 
Ee whatever are they ?” verses.” I assented veraciously ; “but suppose the child’s The severest is imposed upon the smokers of opium. be 
ie “I thought everybody knew what a patter-poet was,” | name doesn’t happen to be ‘ Nell’? —_ who for each offence must pay the large sum of 3 I"s, am 
i. and the speaker smiled condescendingly at my| ‘Then I must put in the real name, cutting it downto | For gambling, all their capital is confiscated, the amount Sa 
ani “Why aa | writes verses for , like | one syMlable somehow, for the sake of the metre,” was | go levied being invested by the beneficent government Pai 
y these ‘ere,” and he handed me the paper which he had | the reply; “the second and fourth lines rhyme anyhow, | in lottery tickets. 
i just bought. — and that's quite enough for people who dont understand | {he products of this factory find their way to ull 
4 On. it were inoribed five verses of—well, let me be | much about . parts of the world, being made to suit the tastes of every ( 
merciful, and say poetry. I remember the first,| “And is that the best class of work you do—that | class of smokers, some of the papers being united witi 
which ran : which is best paid, I mean?” . rice, coffee, perfumery, and corn. 
. To the ladies of —— I offer advice, “ Not quite it ain’t, sir,” and the speaker replenished Artificial flavours are given to many cigars when there 
Just deal at Tom —— son's shop; his glass mechanically from the decanter at his elbow. | i, some peculiar taste to be satisfied, by the use of 
; You'll never have cause to complain of the price, “ My best work is ‘monumental mementoes,’as I calls | gayouring extracts. Cubans of the upper class ar 
ee * “J pri rap ees a always tip-top. aa em.” . they?” I inquired. extremely pet ged about rving the aroma and 
Ns 4 prints a fresh lot o’ paper bags every month,” said What on earth are they ¢ Hat fragrance of their cigars by keeping them in wrappers 
™ the shopkeeper with nable pride in the extent of | “ Well, I'll explain it, sir. Most Saturday afternoons, | o¢ oiled silk; and it is a sight to behold with what 
= his business by the statement ; “and I puts a | when it’s fine, people what have recently had a death in | ynction and ceremony they are produced at a gentle: 
i eee nA : their families goes out to the cemetery, to put fresh | man's table, like the ushering in of old wine. 
ut no man can make a living at such prices asa——" | flowers on the grave, and to see the stone they've had | “ Besides the regularly employed workmen, in time of 
“ As I paid just-now,” put in the shopkeeper, seeing I | put up. I goes out to the cemetery, too, and when I peace there are always from 1,900 to 2,000 soldiers of the 
hesitated to finish my phrase.“ Well, that’s no business | spote a likely party, I very L sapeg: ventures to suggest | Carrison of Havana who thus occupy their leisure hours 
o’ mine. I only know—all right, mum, I’m a-comin’,” | that a few nice lines would be a t improvement on | ond increase their slender pay. 
and with the entry of a customer, followed by two or | the etone—something original and out of the ordinary Almost every porter in the city is also a cigarette. 
three more, further explanations were cut short. ran. ‘ Youdon’t want what alot of other people has got | jaker, and you see them sitting in the doorways of the 14 
AsI left the shop, with a parting word of thanks, I | already,’ I says; ‘you want something strictly original, great houses, each with his little box of papers and cut 
saw the “post” coming out of the opposite pub, | and written a’ purpose for the occasion.’ Then I talks tobacco, rolling cigarettes as only Cubans can. There | 
wiping his mouth on a threadbare sleeve; so I followed | ‘em over a bit, and offers to bring a specimen ‘me- | sro something over 15,000 tobacco planters in Cub, and 
him, and overtaking him at a bgt part of the road, | mento’ to their houses—if they don't like it they | the annual crop of the island is estimated in value at 
Or ben son pore a ceee : . mendes have oe —o ie . oy ‘em ae a“ it, | about £5 “000,000. 
. lon, t you are a poet ?” and they pays from five w a sov., too. It's i called A igars, for it alone Jo 
“ Yes, am—and what of it?” was the reply. most] hi what gives the biggest prices, though oot ang 125 ee ‘all the ti 
The speaker's potations had evidently not improved | why I can’t say.” ; : tobacoo of the farms, when duly prepared and dried. is : 
a mg 20 I hastened to conciliate him. “And the verses you write are actually chiseled on packed in bales and shipped to Havana—the distributinz rit 
P pees ee | eros by hla verses ey tombetones ?” : asked, striving to hide any evidence | tarket of Cuba for the world. Most of the small shops f= 
sealants 7 A te piel cousins,” | of surprise in my tone. F » ......, | turn out inferior gradee—for some of the vilest cigars ab 
1 edded mendacioualy ; "and if you could find time to | | “Most certainly, What ‘ud be the good o° buyin’ | on garth, such as wives and sisters have a habit of pr 3 


‘em if they weren't to be used? Here's a lovely thing, 
now, what I wrote for the widow of a carpenter what 
died of consumption, and was buried in —— Cemetery 
— months ago, as you can see the lines there any 
y: 
For many a month, o’erwhelmed with w in, 
Ba trove in ince bis hard lotto bears 
He's gone to Heaven, but we'll meet again. 


senting to their husbands and brothers on Christmas 5 


“I'm your maa, sir,” interrupted the poet, all his , sot tad ig 
; : and birthdays, may be bought by the unsophisticuted! 


Mi shop: Teapbely bean Ocoee aoe 
rigat 6 + W any in can rt of thing, 
Ican. Little cousin, boy or girl, sir?” a 

“Eh? oh, a girl,” I hurriedly decided. “Come, then, 
up to my house to-morrow,” and I scribbled my private 
address on a card, “ say about seven in the evening, and 


The management of the Cabanas factory—one of the 
largest private firms on the island—allows the 0" 3 
operatives to amoke all’ the cigars they wish during the ve 
days of labour, gratis, and on going. foma each man ls r 


| ight. At 
you shall have the money.” There are no teara, nor yet no partings there. tted to off five, to , him over nig DY 
° e e . ‘ As he finished reading the verse, which he evidently the fret glance this woome like a trifing detail!» 


figured uw, u find that it means nearly two million 
cigars a coh which, at the small valuation of {! 
thousand, amounts to a dead loss to the too lila 


rietors of “thousands of pounds. . 
PMithere are many Yittle pointe of Lh uette ractised 'y 
Cuban smokers. “You can tell a thoroughbred Cu i: 
gentiicans by the way he handles his einstein as by 


ave what 18 


Punctaally at the hour named there was a ring at t 
bell, and the poet was ushered into my study. — 
“I’ve brought them verses, sir,” he remarked. 
“Oh, that’s all right; take a seat, won't you?” was 
fede. ca bearings Non distitck torpean ot tee tere 
, ) inct im; 
that had carried it. ae “iil 
I read the—verses ; and that I succeeded in disguising 
all signs of amusement as I did 20 is a testimony to 


viewed as a masterpiece, the poet's hands wandered 
abeently to the whisky bottle. ; 


“Dip Harold call on you this morning, papa?” 
“Yes ; but I couldn't make much out of what he said. 


I understood him to say that he wanted to marry me, 


and that you had enough to support him, so I sent him 
home and told him to write it out.” 


, é design, and small to Bovehe, wainteut ) 

power of facial control. I will only inflict the Opening a See pocket. It has tiny claws at one end with which t 

stanza on the reader of this veracious history : the cigarette, and a ring at the other to slip over ' 
Dear Cousin, a few words of greeting I send 


A Deer anv Lasting Sorrow.—Mr. Sayles: 
“Why, my dear, why are you crying?” 

Mre. Sayles (with sobs): “ Oh, John, don’t you remem- 
ber my new crepon skirt I got at sucka, bavgets last 
week for £3?” 

a cw ( Yes; what eee te 

. Sayles (weeping afresh): “ P-P-passed Lacey's 
t-t-day, and they were all m-m-mar down 
£2 190. 113d. Bootunot i . 


, and it is as useful as ornamental, saviny 0"! 


candela is another much to be comment 
institation of Cuba. * It is a little silver vase, fille! si" 


Serer 
7 oe eee Towne tle Getens, 
“I hope you like ‘em, sir?” said the poet, when he 


it’s a atl as I've ever turned out.” 
.“Oh, they're quite up to my expectation,” I declared, 
with perfect truth. “There's the money—perhaps you'd 


roa") - a 


“In th Lexi ” f : 
iste MELODY, wnich has just appeared: te cay age Word as fall, and it may be talk 


ust. : is only the en for granted that the very interesting first number 
Artigas Wemnsy, and Wwe wish it all success Daher reine Toren porter things. it is certainly a marvel of enterprise, good 


Ex 1.N DING 
ROH aN. 1890. 


SUPPLEMENT To PEA 


iii. 


ROON'S WEEALY. 
BLE’S MODEL COSTUMES. 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. 
M PAYS TO PURCHASE YOUR COSTUMES BY POST ALWAYS PROVIDING YOU BUY THEM DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS, 


SOPSSSSSSOSSO SS SSSESOSSOOSOESOOEHSSOOOOOTE 
n Noble Model Costumes are Scientifically Cut, Well Made Throughout, and Beautifu Finished in John N Hl 
a e where over 1,000 well-paid workers are employed under the Strictest Conditions. of Sanitation and Cleantinces = 


; ‘ are the Originators aud actual Manufacturers of the John Noble Model Costumes, and reyret they must 
| BLE Lt Strongly Caution the Public against the Unscrupulous Imitations that are being made of the present and 
| 2 other Designs, 

THE STYLE, Of imitations there are many, but there ts absolutely 


PPS SOOOHOOS SHO SHOSOO SO OOOOO OOOO OOO SOOE 
es SERVE CLOSELY CUT, MAKE, AND FINISH of these Costumes. 

wv nothing in the World to equal the John Noble mOD COSTUMES for Stylish Appearance, Durability, and actual 
ey Value, and intending purchasers are asked to remember that these garments are guaranteed made absolutely without any Sweating of the Workers. 


EL 
“Wa Model 400. wi “Wa Model 411. “Wa 3 Model 410. 
A Smartly-cut Design A Unique High-class The John Noble 
A Successful Mode. 


RS) uvti the John Noble Cheviot Design COMPLETE CAPE 
oor Jaoeaee TD the Jobn Noble Cheviot 


Serge, consisting of In the Jobn Noble Cheviot 
# Godet Skirt, protected at Se ae “ Serge. The very eful Double 
. oy ber erge, consisting of gracefully- 3 
. Ss ” eut full-width Skirt, and very Godet OSTUME 


the bem with an inside Cape is es through 
Stylish Blouse trim- 


Model 402, 


facing of same inatenul; » With all-Wool Cl of contrast- 


also Full Blouse In the John Noble Cheviot 


\ 


1 458. 


Bodice (which 

may be woru in- 

sil? or outside 

skirt) with stand- 

up Cellurand Wide Fashion- 
able Sleeves, Saddle and 
Sleeves Lined. Price ooly 
106 complete. Safcly 
packed and sent carriage 
paid for 9d. extra, 


CHARMING 


MODE 


John Noble Cheviot 
The Bodice, with shaped 
tting hack, has the front 


te the lett, 
itis prettily 
V tine mil: 
braid, 
wn. 
Saddl: ond sle 


eves 


Price only 10 6 com- 


Safely packed 
erriage pail for 


“EMBROIDERED 
COSTUME 


x an a 
yo" 


and 
9d. 


Godet 
Podice, the front of which is 
very fine Foule 
Serge, hear gbekrs 
embroidered th 21 /- 
beautiful bold silk 
cord, Colours: 
Black with White or Helio, 
front e:nbroidered black silk ; 
Brown with Fawn front em- 
bruidered Irown silk; and 
Navy or Myrtle with Cardi- 
ual front embroidered black 
Price only 21-. 
packed and sent 


Model 874. 


med at the Collar, 
Front and Sleeves 14/9 
with detachable fit- 

tiugs of a contrasting 

shade of Finer Serge. The 
Saddle und Sleeves are Lined. 
Price only 149 complete. 
Safely packed and sent carriage 
paid for 9d. extra. 


THE JOHN NORLE 


Half-Guinea Costume 


Au oxopedingly smart mode in 


the John No 


le Cheviot Serge, 


consisting of wide Gcdet Skirt, 


with belt, also ver 
neat Bodice, wi 4 
full front and broad 
box - pleat down 
centre, trimmed bold 


10/6 


silk cord and three large 


buttons; Collar 


and Cutis 


finished silk cord; saddle and 
slecves lined. Price only 10/6 


complete. 


seut carriage paid 


Sifely packed and 
for 9d. extra. 


Skut only, as sketch, can be 
supplied for §'6, carriage 6d. 


extra. 


“Wi Model 418. 


PARISIAN COAT 
COSTUME 


sermest® In the John Nuble Chev ivt Serge, 


“consisting of f 


ionnble n 
Ccat, Doutle-breasted Waist- 
coat a.d wide Godet 
following colours, 21/6 
viz: — Black, Navy, 
Brown. Fawn or Grey 
or darker shade. Price only 
2716 the complete costume. 
Safely packed and sent carriage 


Skirt, supplied in the 
with Waistcoat in self, lighter 
paid, 


t 


harmonising 


“uyrteryiDg shade and trimmed 
fre Black 


Astrachan, 


shade 


Astrachan and finished 


buttons, 
is quite plain. 
complete. 


The wide Godet Skirt 
Price only 366 
Safely packed and 


sent carriage paid, 


Model 416. 


-_ 


THE JOHN NOBLE 


OUT-DOOR SUIT 


bates of Open Coat and 
eC" 


wide G 
tailor-made, in the 
John Noble Cheviot 
Serge; also Waist- 
coat of New Fancy 

pot Vesting in 


t Costume Skirt, 


21/- 


shades to match Serge. The 
coat tits the figure to per- 
fection, aud is made with 
decp collar and lapels, wide 
Rugby sleevcsand full basque. 
Price only 21 - complete. 


Safely packed 
carriage paid. 


= 
ore 


and sent 


ee 


STYLISH EMBROIDERED 
COSTUME 


In the John Noble Cheviot 
Serge, comprising very Sma 
Bodice full _ wide t 


Gode' 
with Eiffel Tower belt 
attached, which ex- 
throat, and is 16/6 
prettily embroi- 
ered with silk in 
cuffs trimmed en suite, Price 
166 complete. Safely packed 
and sent carriage paid for 


tends from waist to 
harmonising shade; collar and 
extra, 


‘pote tae A" 
Rog! Bev: 


Model 459. 


7 Serge, comprising Fashionable 


Godet Cape, lined 
through, and 

trimmed revers and 5/- 
large buttons; also 

well - cut, stylish 

Bodice, trimmed en suite, and 
full Godet Skirt trimined from 
waist to match Cape. Price 
only 25/- complete. Safely 
packed and sent carriage paid. 


-_ 


A VERY BECOMING 


DESIGN 


Is also made in the 
Noble Cheviot Serge. 


John 
The 


Bodice has pointed saddle 


back and front, 
below which are 
three even box- 
pleats, the centre 
one in front ex- 
tending from collar 

Saddle and sleeves lined. 
at waist. Price only 
complete. 


10/6 


band. 
Belt 
106 


Safely packed 


and sent carriage paid for 


Sd. extra, 


dente 1 


“We 3 Model 414. 


THE JOHN NOBLE 


Open Coat Costume 


Made in the John Noble 
Cheviot Serge, and consist- 
style, with square 


ing of plain tailor- 
made Godet Skirt 
and well cut Out- 10/6 
door Jacket, latest 

corners, 

specin 

Hustened oropen. Price com- 
olete only 10'6. "4 packed 
and sent carriage paid for 9d, 


extra. 


1 412. Model 415. -— 


Mode) 423. 
ag THE JOHN NOBLE 
COSTUME SKIRT 
od j 
New wile, Godet POPULAR SUIT 
‘ghape, in the John 
Noble Cheviot Serge, For Ladies, mado in the John 
trimined oue Noble Cheviot Serge. The suit 
row of new consists of newest shape Open 
fancy braid. Coat with full sleeves, fashion- 
‘ edeed gold able revers and e 
, silk cord, or all finished tailor stitch- 
black silk cord. The ing: also gracefully cut 15/: 
skirt is protected at | Godet Skirt, tailor 
the hem with a broad stitched to match and 
inside facing of own bound at extreme edge with 
material. Price only bias velveteen. Price complete / 
8ocomplete. Safely only 1§ -. Safely packed and sent 
packed and sent car- carriage paid for 9 extra, 
riage paid foréd. extra. ee 
“We Model 430. “Wa Model 428. 
COSTUMES FOR YOUNG MIS8E$’ 
YOUNG MAIDS a: 
In the Jobn Noble ivi Gee aie 
Cheviot Serge, with FROM down the front of 
fem Stilor collar, cuffs, |. Bodice, also the cuffs s 
in aud Swiss belt of 0/ y er and collar and hem of 
pelvuteen 5 bee poles skirt, with Bios Velveteen. 
astens a it . « a <. 
" 98 Lengths: 35 38 42 46 50 ins, 
Ugths: 35 38 43) 46 = SO ins, Price: 11 + 12 + 13.6 1§,+ 16,6 ea. 
Price: 10 6 116 12'9 14/3 18 gen. Lengths are from top of neckband 
soe ee eee ot preeers to bottom of skirt in front. Safely 
Safely packed and sent carriage packed and sent carriage paid for 
paid for 9d. extra. . id 


~ 4209. — 
Model #! JSOWN NOBLE 


_AEEFER. OUTFIT... 


or Blick, consisting of 

double - breasted Reefer 

Jacket, with gilt buttons, 

and a Cestume with full 

round kilted Skirt. 

Lengths: 21 % 

Price: 610 7868 96 U1, ML 


Lengths: 33 36irs. 1G 


Model 435. 


GIRL’S OVERALL 


Lengths: 19 21 24 27 30ins. 
Price: 2/8 3/3 39 4'3 8 = cach. 
Lengths : 33 ins, 
Price: 6+  7/+ each, 
Postage 44d. extra. 
Lengths are from top of neckband 
to bottom of skirt in front. 
measure for 1s. 6d. extra, 


LADIES 
Cheviot Serge, trimmed 
cnwide Godet y braid Waist- 
d Bodice, taste. 38/6 
same. Price complete, EN he 
fe, only 386. Safe'y : 
FASHIONA BLE In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, 
skirt being ornamented at 
Bodice 

Lengths: 35 38 42 46 SOins, Lengths: 35 33 42 46 50ins. 

Safel kea and i packel and agent carrisge paid for 

for tf Pac! and sent carriage paid 
In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, 
attached to a Calico Bodice, 
Leng’ : 
Price: _4/9 $/6 $32 - 8- each. 

Lengtas: 3 nes Price 129 146 cach. 
rt in front, to Dotto m of skirt in frout. \ to bottom of skirt in front. 
When ordering please be 
TRS, also can also be made specially to order in the Jobn Noble Amazon Cloth, and in the John Noble Homespun, two 


ze paid. = 
-_ Modol 424. 
COSTUME SKIRT, 
Extra wide Godet shape, 
in the Joha Nobile 
John Noble Cheviot Ser, 2, 
scientific manner from the ‘ga all oan “ue three 
apcored model, and con. 3 of fauey military 
trimmed Black 9 | § 
i band of own : ‘ 
lea nee material,and the 7 ae 
ice, Lem is protected with a ia 
wsmed en suite and full deep inside fucing of the £7 f 
: le panels of Z s 
parmaatons price ares Salen 
and sent carriage paid. for 6d. extra. ; 
Seis anc nase ama is ——y 
ef WA Model 426. ee ee eae 
YOUNG LADIES’ YOUNG LADIES’ COSTUME 
with lined Bodice, trimmed 
COSTU military braid, centre box- FROM 
ME Be pleat and buttons, the 
LF the Joha Noble Cheviot PROM rt belt Oru \ at 8/6 
- SEFgC, Trimm: i each side with fancy pocke! 
“°* braid on Skirt and dice and finished military braid 
4s illustration. and buttons en suite, 
Price: 7/9 8/9 10'= 88/3 12/6 each Price: 869610912 | 13 pea 
The | hs stated Longths are from top of neckban 
uechtant to ‘bottom patil. ding to bottom of skirt in front. Safely 
extra, ud. extra. 
7 oa inp O i a oe PI tare 
HE JOHN NOBLE = Model 433. boo 
’ 1 
t BOY'S SAILOR COSTUME 
DCKABOUT FROCKS a ae 
rls are Navy or Black, consistinz 
of a plain Skirt, Blouse and 
Flannel Vest. The Skirtis 
and the Costumeistrimmed 
as illustration with white Russia Braid 
the: 19 21 2% 27 30ins. 
: © 10/-each. y . 
Safely pecked Ae a gant ‘cabviagé Be ena and sent carriage 
t a, id for 6d. extra. i 2 
ir top of neckband to *t"? as are from top of neckband Lengths are from top of neckband 
re onlinary stock s} kirts being 38 
OURS Ock sizes of the Ladies’ Costumes fit figures measuring 34, 36, or 38 ins, round the bustnder arms, the skirts being 38, 
careful tony, bd op above Costumes can e supplied in Black, Navy, B: mn, 
Above Model number of the Design required, also colour of material, and pos' 
® Fashion Sheets of numerous other designs in Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, dc., sent Post Free to any reader of Pe 
IHN NOBLE Ltd., BROOK STREET MILLS, MA 
*0Ae Aaeeens COSTUME SHOWROOMS: PICCADILLY, MANCHEST 5 
SAAS RAS 


Aes, wee 


. 


iv. 


OBEYING ORDERS, 


THE late Professor Huxley used to enforce upon 
young men the lesson of ‘definiteness by telling them a 
story of his own Sryerience, He was attending a meet- 
ing of the British ion for the Advancement of 
Science at Belfast, Ireland. 

All the savanés in the town assembled regularly at a 
one evening, rose 
should be Tate for the een. out of his 
dgings, he hailed one of the Irish vehicles known as 
@ Jaunting-car, and mounted it. 

“Now drive fast,” he said to the driver, “for I am in 
e t hurry.” 
went the driver at a mad pace, which almost 
threw the Professor off his seat, and began charging 
along the road in a somewhat indefinite way. Presently 
it occurred to Huxley to say, as he held on for his life : 

“* My good man, do you know where I want to go ?” 

“No, yer anner,” answered the driver coolly. You 
dan} tell me where to go, but anyway, I am driving 

st!” 


HOW A“TABERNACLE. WAS BUILT. 


Tue following facts were related by Mr. Spurgeon to 
@ mutual friend some time since: for the erec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Tabernacle were received by a 
building committee of twenty-four, the estimate for the 
one accepted being £26,000. Having only £6,000 in 
hand, the committee demurred at going on, so Mr. 
Spurgeon suggested that half the number should retire, 
and twelve accordingly did so. 

Shortly after , while preaching in the suburbs, 
he was the t of-a gentleman who had heard of his 
project, and who, in the course of conversation, said: 
“Iwill give = £50 towards it, and, if you are really 
hard up, I will give you another £50.” ir. Spurgeon 
told him that he was in want of £20,000, whereupon he 
replied: “ Well, if = want it, you shall have it. 

Astonished at his generous offer, Mr. Spurgeon 
‘gratefully accepted it, and the next day he was in 
possession of the money, and gave bonds for its pay- 
ment. He at once called his building committee of 
twelve together, and in consulted them as to what 
was to'be done. Finding two-thirds of them faint- 
hearted, he suggested that they should retire, which 
they socondingly did, leaving him with four. 

Lockire the door, he made known the gratifying fact 
that he ‘.ad tie sovey. on loup. free of intorest, for an 
indefinite period. 3+ 
should be kept a seeret. The Tabernicle was built, 
and pened for regular work, aud the money raised ; 
he Feral ae a8 free yt debt, having | 2 st 


Was «greed that the matter ! 


” _ . ‘ oo 
ve ome! S 7 aa ee . 


“8 


on the land in the daytime, the saurians are savage 
active enough at night-time. They love the darkness, 
and can see much better than the hunter. . 

The alligators are very migratory in their habite, and 
love to travel from one pondof waterto another. Formerly 
they did this in the daytime as well as at night, but they 
now rarely show themselves out of the water except after 
dark. Inthe winter they become more restless than in 
the summer, and they frequently travel long distances 
in Jarge flocks. If one is fortunate enough to strike 
their trail he can do a t amount of slaughter. — 

It takes some time eget creatures to get it into 
their heads that danger is ahead, and the floc will not 
change its course until a dozen or more have been killed 
on the bloody trail. . 

In April and May the bull alligator can be heard in 
the swamps of Florida bellowing lustily, and it is 
evident that they are calling the females. Early in 
summer they select a quiet place in the banke of the 
river or lake for a nest, where the female will lay from 
twenty to thirty-six eggs. The nest will be built of sticks 
and mud, and will be two or three feet long. The eggs 
are larger than a turkey’s egg, being about as large 
round aa a hen’s egg, and twice as long. These eggs 
will hatch of their owit accord, and hunters gather them 
whenever possible, and sell them to dealers’ who 
place the eggs in incubators. This is how the young 
saurians are generally obtained for museums and shows. 

It would be as much as a man’s life is worth to attack 
a nest of young alligators when the parents are near. 
Not only would the old animals give battle, but the 
little ones would inflict serious scratches with their 
sharp teeth. 

The size of Florida alligators has been variously 
estimated and reported, but it is rare that a very old 
one is found there to-day. A full-grown alligator will 
measure from ten to sixteen feet in length, and his tail 
will consequently be a formidable weapon, measuring 
about half the length of his whole body. 

When lying in the mud, apparently asleep, the 
approach of a small child or calf is noted by the 
sauriap, and when within poenhiing distance the tail 
will fly round with the rapidity of lightning, breaking 
the legs of the prey and knocking it over. The 
reptile will then pounce upon his victim, and devour 
bones, hair, and everything. If help should anes 
upon the scene in the shape of a man or an an ull 
or mother cow, the great reptile will crawl to is the 
water, dragging bis victim with him. In the water the 
alligator cine of all he surveys, and it is risky work 
to attempt to follow an enraged one there. 

The trac sport in the Everglades ia shooting alliga- 
, tors from the small canoe. The great animals can 
1 often be found ia considerable rukers on the Jogea or 
| und banks in some sunny cove. A good paridler will 


SUPPLEMENT 10 PEARSON'S: 


and 


WEEE Exits, 
Maren 2s. Iss; 


WEEKLY, tes 


A STORY FOR THE MARINEs, 


TurRKEY and Japan are the greatest contrasts :;,_y., 
the Powers of the Sait, the former being as far j..., a 


in almost everything as the latter is in advanes 11,1 jy 
to date. The fleets of the various Powers .::.. 
now very much in evidence, and a good sry | 
told of a Turkish man-of-war which was orden. i 
Malta. 

When the captain had got his ship clear 1, 
Bosphorus, it struck him that it would be as we'l if |,. 
knew where Malta was, for he had not the slightet id. 
So he inquired of a passing vessel, whose captain et i.. 
to point it out on the chart. But the Turkish cpt iy 
preferred to follow a vessel which he knew wits ilu... 
set sail for that port. 

Unfortunately, a fog came on, and when it cleuid off 
the vessel in front was no longer the same, though the 
captain knew it not. For days he followed the ship 
and at last reached port, when, addressing the author. 
ties that came on board, he said: 

“ Malta, I presume ?”” 

“Oh no,” was the reply. “This is Liverpool.” 


WHERE LAND IS MOST VALUABLE, 


In the City of London more than £30 10s. an inch 
was paid for every piece of the land between King 
William Statue and Trinity Square, E.C. The ground 
about Lombard Street is estimated to be worth not less 
than £2,000,000 an acre. £1,250,000 was asked from the 
South-Eastern Railway Company for a small piece of 
_ in Bermondsey: te 5 

is piece of property was 16ft. in depth. and con. 
tained an area of 4,134 siperticcal feet. so that the price 
asked was at the rate of £13,000,00) an acre. The 
railway company, however, refused to purchase, Land 
in Pall Mall has been sold at the rate of £500.00 an 
acre. 

In Cannon Street, London, in 1880, 6) sytuire fect of 
land was sold for building sites for £4,500, which amounts 
to £7 108. a square foot, or £330,000 an acre; and the 
same year, in Gracechurch Street, building «ites at 
£18 18s. a square foot, or £820,000 an acre. 

In 1886 ‘these prices were far exceeded when 1.255 
a feet of land was sold for £37,000), which is 
£28 16s. a square foot, or £1,260,000 an acre. 

In Liverpool the rental of the Corporation land in 


1672 was €13, whilet mn 1692 this cane: he Twas valued 
wt £12,500,000 

In G*asgow plots of Jand have leon ©. for t78 Ds. 
and £4 per square yard. 

V xhe City of Chicege a plot af isn. s purebased 


altogether £31,939," alt 
’ eg 
ALLIGATOR SHOOTING. 


| animal are small. and it takes some time to find them. “ars, sold for 


“4.0 and affer being veld for twenis 
: There is a slighi gleam in the sunlight. and thie forus | 


pelose-twthecretiue The eves of the | 
| ‘tis now calucd at £3,609.000 


tn 
It 


SoMETIMES AN ALLIGATOR HAS HIS FUN, TOO. 

A FEW years ago alligator hunting was so popular in 
Florida that hondede of sportsmen went ier from 
this eee te get a shot at a few of the large saurians, 
but when natives found that there was a commercial 
value in the their hides and teeth, the work of exter- 
mination began with oes zeal. 

The alligators are hunted by the Indians and white 
men. These great beasts have learned to avoid man- 
kind and boate of any kind, and even in the far-off 
wilderness of South Florida they steal away from the 
ag! paddler. While many are still along the river 
8t. John, it is rarely that n, get_a glimpse of 
one from the decks of the steamboats. They slide off 
the logs or mudbanks long before they are seen by 
the keen-eyed visitors. - 

The old way of hunting alligators by night is still 
carried on with more or less success in parts of South 
Florida. The hunters equip themselves with knives, 
Tifles, and bull's-eye lanterns, and then seek the track 
of the alligators near the lagoon as soon as it is dark. 
The alligator leaves a deep, plain rut in the sand as he 
travele from one pond to another. and it is an easy 
inatter to discover such a trail and follow it. 

The same track is used night after night, and by an 
number of the saurians. They like to take the ol f 

track, and rarely attempt to make a new one 
unless frightened away. They waddle along at night- 
time, and make such a noise that the hunters can hear 
them a long distance off. The hunters remain niet, 
concealed in the darkness, until several large fellows 
are close to them. Then the light of a tern is 
turned full upon them. The bright rays of the light 
eri paralyse the creatures, and they remain perfectly 
quiet, staring at the light with bulging eyes. 

The eyes are the targets for the hunters. It is use- 
less to cone to puncture their tough skins with a 
rifle bullet. he ball would only glance off, and the 
creatures escape. But if one is a sen marksman he 
can send a ball etraight at the target, and strike the 
brain of the crawling reptile. If he misees his mark, 
the alligator will turn tail and retreat. 

It is ho easy matter hee the creature after he 
has finally turned to flee. _ ey tail could easily 
take @ man’s life, or break his leg. Hitting him 
on the head would’ do little good, and, besides, the 
animal might take a savage bite at en that would cause 
@ serious mishap. Although quiet, slothful, and cowardly 


If PEARSON'S continuss to linprove as it has done sin 2e the 


the most popuiar and the most valuable 


! the marksnuin’s only target. tires a steady hand 
to send the ball well home. If it hits the eye. the 
alligator slides off the log into the water, and thrashes 
about for a few moments, usually ending up by turning 
over upon his back and kicking his last in this position. 

Naturally the commotion startles the reat of the 
inbabitants of the quiet cove. Scores of frightened 
birds shoot up into the air with wild screams, and 
numerous splashes in the water show you how many 
other reptiles were sleeping on logs. 

Jf by chance the.creature is only injured and not 
killed by the rifle bullet, he is just as apt to turn upon 
the boat as he is to slide to the bottom of the pond. An 
enraged, wounded alligator in the water is a formidable 
foe to encounter. His power for evil is tremendous. 
While he may be at your mercy on land, the conditions 
are now just navered. 


A: “ WERE you moved by her music?” 
B: “Yes; it amounted to that. I think we should 
here kept the flat for another year if it hadn’t been for 
er, ‘ 


FATHER (bringing out the strap): “ Do you know why 
I’m going to whip you, my son P’ 

Little Johnnie : “‘’Cause I'm small. 
as that man next door, who called 
you wouldn’t put a finger on me.” 


— jo 

“ HERE’s a letter from a fellow,” said the editor of 
the queries and answers department to the managin 
editor, “that asks something which I am not oapatts i] 
answering. What shall I do?” 

“ Tell him,” said the managing editor, after glancing 
at the question, “ that we cannot devote space to reply- 
ing to questions which any schoolboy can answer.” 

‘ see een 

Purcwassr : “But these trousers look as if they had 

worn ” 

Mr. Shick seimar: “Vorn? So dey haf. Mein 
frendt, may I ask your peesneas.” 

Purchase : “I’m a boiler-maker.” 

Mr. Shickheimer: “Vell, let me ask you someding 


If I was as big 
you names last night, 


more. Vood you send ondt a poiler from your shop 
mitoudt testing it? I guess not! ‘Vell, dat is der way 
I do mit effery pair of drousers I sell. My son Ikey 


alvays vears dem a veek to test dem pefore we offer dem 
for sale.” 


of all the sixpennies, Everything js 


—_————» $e 
MAN’S DELIGHT IN NOISE. 


MAN gives evidence of his taste for noise at lirth. 
He comes crying into the world, and when he acquires 
strength he drums on the table with his spoon in these 
rare intervals when he ceases crying. 

Boys have a secret love of thunder. even when they 

it; and what other passion can equal that uf « boy 
for pounding on an empty tin ? . 

In him is exemplified human fondness for noise. He 
whistles shrilly, screa‘ns, he imitates the cries vt 
birds and animals, he produces ear-splitting sounds, 
with many varieties of toy instruments. His ‘rum ist 
panacea for all the woes that befall him. 

Everything we hear is noise. , Lane 

Observe how man takes pleasure in mu-ic. whichis 
simply harmonious noise. the origin of concerts pay 
be traced to this desire to listen to noise. Man bas wet 
defined as the animal that laughs, and laughter. " 
know, is a noise, and, in nearly every case, i «distinct! 
unpleasant one. ae 

ost women are fond of noise. They pret 
the declamation of an orator, “full of sowel. fy. 
signifying nothing,” to the quiet conversation «f 3 
friend. 


Dr. Johnson preferred the noises of London axl ty 
rattling of a coach to the pleasant rural sound, “1 
all the live murmur of a summer day ” in the country: 


of a 


Another literary man studied best near the upr. 
servant's hall. soducer 

The bell has always been a much venerated pro "hid 
of noise. The poets have sung its praises. and - jon . 
devoted one famous poem to a description ager 
ing music of bells. Cowper is the poet ot nee 
praises even the hoarse notes of the cawiny 100! | 
the boding owl. _ «cade DY 

Certain savages endeavour to propitiate their « a 
the noise of drums and trumpets. Uneivilised ae 
into battle with loud shouts, and in Greek and ae 
literature there are many accounts of the Cato 
resulta of fierce war cries in terrorising the Ee by 
the elder boasted that he had gained more victor" 
the throate of his army than by their swords. erally 

We cannot wonder that the Scots have been Fer spart- 
victorious in battle when we consider the terror: i. 
ing character of their national instrument of mus". 
bagpipes. 


publication of the first number—and the third has only just been reached -it will b 
well written and brightly illustrated.— Western Mercury. 
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1 28, 1896. 
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Better qualities. 

2516, 346; 21/0 4°’! thing that you want to know. 

CYCLING SUITS: /It is the most ARTISTIC, 
226. |the most ENTERTAIN- +f 

m~IEING, and the most IN- 

STRUCTIVE magazine| WHICH CAN NOW BE OBTAINED. 


published. 
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Write for 3 New 
OE eikion orgs The third number Is 
Otered, Hundreds ‘\now on sale, price 6d., Price 6d. 


Post free on application. and contains contribu- COCO OCOCCSOCSSCOSSCCOOS 
end tions by 
5+. Factory Clothing 
\e ° SRR aos, STANLEY WEYMAN, ‘ CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
; = cameras ae LADY HEWRY SOMERSET, OH. GOUNOD, 
1 ee SIR WALTER BESANT, BENJAMIN GODARD, 
che ALLEN UPWARD, 
ye LL RASA rig ROBERT BARR, LAE ESEIEy 
\ aby J. F. SULLIVAN, A. GORING THOMAS, 


NORMAN CALE, &c. TITO MATTE!I, 


THE FOURTH NUMBER WiLl| 9° 4 OLUTSAM, 
BE READY APRIL Ist. J. M. COWARD, eto. 


eila| wares SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE. | —_—___— 


poeta = ees aan 10 4 ()() seen sovencins 
DISTILLERS OOMPAWY, 100. |G anes au ” eo ) = AN J os GIVEN AWAY, 


a Pyein o cae |: 7 100 HALF-SOVEREIGNS, 
inate es 2 ; ; ve 
EARS SOLAN TR DRAF. aie sea ae ae Ng for Ziths?Sanjos;| 100 FIVE-SHILLING PIECES, 
oH & ire peitiee | Eeicer ts SR ROARCL| | Rigs oar ates) anutry, acie| 100 KEYLESS WATCHES, 
8, Sank, alsa packet of y. Solid Wave Bone Edxe-pinned ale Knives. @ = 


don, will be happy to 380 1 ‘one ‘Lace Gurtaine, Bik Flouncings, | dos ; De-sert, 5 @ doz; Scl'd Nickel Silver Toa JOSEPH RILEY & SONS, 100 LEVER CLOCKS, 


send his book on the Blinds, Lace Mualina, &c. Prize Medals: Spoons 264d bert Dessert Sp ons or Forka, 5. 


6 a 
Far, “How to Curel| QissSe: Gate WORTRGM AI Teste aT | Tee Sree Motes Seiaes eae ctGre:| CONSTITUTION HILL, BIRMINGHAM. | 100 PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ee nN CAMERAS, 


ne f not wpproved. Wrke for sample and 
struments or Price Li te, 1,900 Lilustrations, post free. M 
. FREEHOLD LAND Prereon's Weebdy. eR TION 2 
oom? , ol Baergstrog For the from £20per Acre. | Main Road Plote, pals aw 
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EXPENSE IS SPARED 


TO MAKE OUR 


‘D.c.L..” Wenast 
t, both tos Home use and Bakers’ 


BRITISH MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. 


Absolutely Given Away to the Purcka-ers of 


te, te, aon, R, £10} Aor Acre Bites, 13 Miles | W- BODGERS RS Street Works, 
sex ma the Eur should o! this jen, FOREST £1; Ss £300; ‘eas y aye fod av S$ cos 
“ncaa ob aed er oe  e e ; mae {7 FIRST COST. Our Grand Easter Parcels. 
. (Saturdays, 1 till 1.) Wonderful —————_—— Very Best self-neasurement. ee 


J. H. HUTT, wholesale ciothier, 


Names and addresses of winners of sim:lia 


> .—A person cured after 40 deaf- 
and one at the a axe of 90, ‘Lemblonts 
PIT vafness cured. le 


years’ Ashton New Road, Manchester. prizes in our Christmas Competition, port 
Indy at Lincoln, en! y nich faveritions are. Agente wanted in Turous where wit yet represented free, 1d. Grand genuine listribution of valu 

Mt A l\dremesonapyt tion ANH | of 80. Rayner & Go. Patent agate. ~ AI able prizes. Each pareel contains ao prize 

nen ations as above, ow org , CHANCERY Lane, W. . FIf you wong us 4 stamps, we will send you, Jconpon eutitlins every pure rite ey; al 
Ail Yo BN ost Paty, one pair of chance. Each parcel coutaius the following ox 

dinary value: Six Raphael Puck's Easter 

FOLDING SCISSORS (Pat.) yir of mimature [vorine Opera 


ZG = 


. , . Glasses, titted with powerful lenses; the 
wed = PATENT ‘PENKN IFE Lord's Prayer aud the Ten 
DI &CARRIAC A Suitable Present for the New Year, to- Commandments, photographed 


on glass and framed ; a framed 
glass Photograph of Jumesou, 
the Hero of the Transvaal; a 
beautiful Leatherette Table Mat 
in red and gold; a Leatherette 
Writing Case, with compurt- 


gether with our amusing Catalogue of 
Novelties. 

THE NEW SAFETY PURSE, 

FOR HOLDING SOVEREIGNS & HALF-SOVEREIGNS, 
6d. each, Post Free 

VARIETY CO., ‘Dalston, LONDON. 


ae este te hy ia a ighope 


Been s waranteen, 
Mexrion Parse 


y = = aa ; ments; Pocket Book of about 

d o o , - ¢ pn aaa Oe AND, 100 pages ; My Favourite Dolly. 

‘ Sin. high, iv ber best clothes 

E Prorits Pain Dugrye 1895. pire 7 SHBINn ih 4. a 2 : 

N EST MANUFACTURED. san, 2, OF aE ERAGE 1, ox, | Eemtmrn tet gh pe rte ta Tr ene Gothee aly ae 

chase Direct April 1, £8, May 1 1, £7, soe 210, Jui, £9, tment iors rapid. simple, and inexpenalve home —alout sixteen piecos; P the 
re } 

And anny from Manyfasturere Aug. 1, £9, Bept. 4, 23 Nov. 1, £7, Stdreseed envelope. PROF F. We HOLT. A Areyit | Coloured Picture Book of Hunsel and Gretel ; 

intermediate ‘ Chambers. West Strand, London. (Mention Pearson’s | the Magic Transformation Album, 23 wonder. 


Total for 12 wataad pty per - cent., an average 
of nearly £8 PER CENT. PER ‘MONTH. 
Prorits Pap puaine 1896. 
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fal changes; the Performing Leotard Acro- 


bat ; rf. hiel Tuck's best td. P 3 
CAN you WRITE ? ® beatiful M Theatres in 16 hos dees 


In all firtaclaas qualitiee fer” ie = » i Jan. 2 .. sere cent. | Feb. 1 £7 per cent Of covrae 
; oe ° you can. Then why not emboss] cut-out scene and Ggures: complete 
: Mar B6 per cont. &c.. with a pretty Monogram ? |} “7 B 
XONY, CHEVIOT, “HA OUR NEW inLUsTRATED MANUAL | You cea dow by by and in Womisate by unug femeutenn het, Bulund's Glo 
WORSTED, 3 : i , Bae — free upo! how 


arg, SEE is Ready for bs fande WITHOUT SPECULA- F ‘ ts 
DIES: ORESSES, WAMPLES, ac Sree Eaten s ne TPOgKET ed eee eceatg te 
Ap b 


rhe ihn, 2nd and 16th of each month. Trial a) Sa : ; 
aKe paid, Paruln pane pest foes, es morv than HALF THE LABOUR, pods ae pipet; be i piee, 7 Mew Baning- | ‘> the rg at. Stor Binet Bow) toes Oia 
oberts, Som lee lg oo ge ee dissatisfied C Lewars Warren. Waiter: pr = pel Black 
ervilte Co... 6 Soehor SINo EL: SGLRFOMD.& WILLIAMS, pone ¢ Peter, Soaps’ Lotto, nvavmtion Cards, The 
CCH OMG ACES wn OTHING ELS WG, Copal Aveune, Londo E.C., and DESTRO} {3 whole euormous aégortment, including Ps1/c 
AVESTN WANTED ron series: Fake : SOLD EVR: YWHERE. Coupon, packed and sent, carriage paid, for 
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- ‘all part! 7 to tor of A fing re, 
Nottingham. Beware of Imitations, a ig andiarmiseene! treatment. Send: 
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Pea a tantah Unianeneaee Oe Oe Pre ww, 4, London, W.C. 
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“ Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare e . i 
And bequty draws us by « single hair.” Pope. 
Yet how ladies th ager a <penrge Fagerctntenyh ge bol their hair the use of hard “ 
siting au such 26 ta elastic, coed, be. wi poorest, i its ataral Yeagth and richness, BUT 


i T AND DESTROY IT, until, as it 
' fie i ey "emposteataha Sooenee ths baie nthasoeet Cannot injure a single hair. 
and manner becoming to saat 
every well-dressed lady, 


) § 
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ei : 2a 
PATENT _ tf 
‘ HAIR COCOA 
A FASTENER ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 
th ss get 
Se Capsury’s Cocoa is appreciated throughout the world as a pure, delicious 1 
j ‘ig indeed a boon aps bee ing to from adulteration, and containing the full nourishing properties of the coro. | 
jwis x p ee ea te ie instantly sajent, — the most sustaining and invigorating of nature’s products. Health says: (ai; 
1 a Yue Resvit or Usinu Coxn, &c. able. , tevin whe when comforiaty a Arter a Fsw Monrss’ Us. has in a remarkable degree those natural elements of sustenance which gir. 
ae rtably i 
the nd without ee: It is made in in various oe mateh’ the hair, at @@. each, and cay be obtained of endurance and hardihood.” 
Hair-Dresaers, Drapers, 4c. If any baghnry 7 ome & to fhe Patent Hair Fastener Co., The LANCET says: “ it represents" the stand wd id highest purity , 
& and it will be promptly supp - attainable in regard to sec al 


Cirewlar vith inslrudtioné forse. given old ane Fastener, See that you gct it. 
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THE MoperRn “ JUDGMENT oF Paris.” 


ings EXHIBITION, 1889.) 


GOLD MEDAL 
ever awarded solely for 
toilet soap at any inter- 
national Exhibition in 

the World. 


HIGHEST AWARE 5 


represénting the consen 
sus of opinion of mo: 
than 100 analysts an 
soapmakers, the chief ¢« 
perts of the World. 
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